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Two fine books of special interest |.... 








“A History of Milling 











By JOHN STORCK and WALTER DORWIN TEAGUE, From 
prehistoric times to the present, the ways in which man has made 
flour for his bread have forged the patterns of technological 
progress and have greatly influenced his social development. This 
fascinating book traces the whole history of milling—a graphic 
account that starts with the primitive mortar-and-pestle and con- 
tinues up to the most intricate machinery of today. Hundreds of 
wonderfully detailed drawings illustrate the processes and devices 


described. $7.50 


MUSIC AND 
MAESTROS 


The Story of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 
By JOHN K. SHERMAN. An intimate history that portrays the 


human side of the orchestra as well as its musical growth from the 
early years through the great contemporary periods of Ormandy, 
Mitropoulos, and Antal Dorati. Includes a complete list of the 
players and of works performed during the past fifty years. 32 pages 
of illustrations. $3.75 
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Numerical Index to the Bibliography 
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Administration Problems 


° 


in 
Special Libraries 


ELEANOR S. CAVANAUGH 


Librarian, Standard and Poor’s Corporation, New York 


PANEL ON ADMINISTRATION prob- 

lems in special libraries was ar- 
ranged as a general session in response 
to the overwhelming interest expressed 
by SLA members who answered the 
questionnaire sent out by the 1952 Con- 
vention Chairman. In planning the panel, 
it was possible to obtain really “top 
librarians” experienced in the adminis- 
tration of their libraries as well as in 
the various problems of the organiza- 
tions they represent. The organizations 
are also “top organizations,” represent- 
ing a good cross section of industry and 
of education. 

It is high time that special librarians 
considered themselves professionally 
against the background of the policies 
and problems of the industrial organi- 
zation and of the universities of which 
they are an integral part. 

So that problems discussed would not 
have too local a slant, panel members 
were selected from widely separated 
geographical areas. On this basis of se- 
lection, it was possible to present a com- 
posite picture of the problems under 
discussion. That the panel was a suc- 
cess was evident by the overflow audi- 
ence attending. 

From comments on the panel ex- 
pressed at the convention, it is suggested 
that future convention chairmen con- 
sider panels along the same line as part 
of their plans for general sessions at 
SLA conventions. “Talking it over” on 
panels is a good medium for alerting 
SLA membership to new trends and 


ideas in administration, human rela- 
tions, public relations and many other 
problems with which library adminis- 
trators may be faced in the future, if 
these problems are not already part of 
the present picture. 

Industry as a whole is devoting time 
and intensive thought these days to the 
orientation and training of new em- 
ployes, seeking ways to build up its 
executive manpower pool from within. 
Every organization is trying in many 
ways to offer its employes an attractive, 
interesting and lucrative place to work. 
Companies are expanding their fringe 
benefits to employes to include vaca- 
tions, pensions, health insurance and old 


—PANEL PROGRAM———— 


SLA CONVENTION 
New York—May 27, 1952 


Moderator: Eleanor S. Cavanaugh 


Staff Problems 
Isabella M. Frost 


Job Classifications and Salary 
Problems 
Mrs. Marie S. Goff 


Relations with Management 
Mrs. Louise T. Jackson 


Public Relations 
Caroline W. Lutz 


College and University Libraries 
Dorothy Bemis 
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age security. Special librarians have a 
stake in these developments and have 
their share of the contribution to make. 

At the present time few special libra- 
ries seem to have formal training pro- 
grams for non-professional workers, and 
only a small percentage of SLA mem- 
bers work in organizations now operat- 
ing under union contracts. 

The large attendance and widespread 
professional interest shown in this panel 
discussion on administrative problems 
in the special library lead one to the 
conclusion that there should be an an- 
nual review of the special librarian’s 


* 


responsibilities to his organization and 
to his library staff. Pertinent discussion 
bearing on current problems, how they 
affect the special librarian in his work 
and what is being done to arrive at a 
satisfactory resolution of these matters 
has a place on SLA convention agenda. 

For the benefit of those who were 
unable to attend this panel discussion 
at the 1952 SLA convention in New 
York, SPECIAL LIBRARIES is devoting 
space in this issue to the comments of 
the five Association members who par- 
ticipated in the panel. 


* 


1: Library Administration 


ISABELLA M. FROST 


Manager, Lansing Library Service, 
Division of Safeway Stores, Inc, Oakland, California 


~_o RIGHT MAN ON THE RIGHT 
jJoB” has been the goal of many 
successful organizations. It is likewise 
a key factor in successful library ad- 
ministration. 


Selection of Personnel 


The first consideration in selecting 
personnel is to examine the job itself 
and to collect all pertinent data con- 
cerning it. 

1. What is the scope of the job to be 

done? 

2. What duties and responsibilities 
does it entail? 

3. What requirements, in terms of 
education, subject specialization, 
training, skills, techniques, experi- 
ence and personal qualifications 
are needed to do the job? 

4. What does the job pay? 


5. And finally, but most important, 
what are the benefits to the em- 
ploye, in terms of job security, 
promotion, vacations, group and 
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health insurance benefits, pension 
provisions and working conditions? 


The next step is to list the job open- 
ing with one or more of the channels or 
mediums available for finding the per- 
sonnel required. For professional em- 
ployes this includes the SLA Chapter 
employment chairman, SLA Headquar- 
ters, library schools and advertise- 
ments in professional journals. Let it 
also generally be known in library cir- 
cles that you have an opening on your 
staff. For non-professional employes the 
company’s own personnel department is 
often the best source. In addition, there 
are the employment agencies, high school 
counselors, college and university place- 
ment offices. 


For the information of the placement 
officer and in fairness to the prospective 
employe, it is important to bear in 
mind when listing a job opening that 
one should give not only a clear descrip- 
tion of the job, the salary and the quali- 
fications required but also the condi- 
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tions, benefits and opportunities the job 
offers. Timing is also important. A job 
opening should be listed, if possible, 
well in advance of the end of the school 


year. 


The process of interviewing provides 
an opportunity to size up the situation. 
For the employe: it enables him to see 
the librarian and the library in action. 
For the employer: it enables him to 
screen and select the right person for 
the job. 


Onée the new employe is selected, an 
orientation program will prove an effec- 
tive way to get him off to a good start. 
It should be a three-fold program. 


1. Orientation in the Organization: 

In some companies there is a formal 
program. Lectures, films and tours are 
used to tell the employe about the com- 
pany, its position in the industry and 
information about its products or serv- 
ices. If there is no set program, much of 
the same information may be found in 
the employe handbook, house organ, an- 
nual report and organization chart and 
in articles about the company. 


2. Orientation in the Library: 


An employe should have explained 
to him the relationship of the library to 
the organization, its purpose and basic 
functions, services and over-all opera- 
tions. 


3. Orientation in the Job: 


Many libraries provide a period of 
time when no work is assigned. In this 
way the new employes may become 
thoroughly familiar with their jobs be- 
fore assuming responsibilities. This gives 
them confidence and assurance. Pro- 
cedure manuals are extremely valuable. 
They should not only explain in detail 
how the job is done and what proced- 
ures are used to do it, but why it is 
done and how it ties in with the philos- 
ophy of library service. 


With a good induction and orienta- 
tion training program, one can create 
motivation and enthusiasm. Show the 
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employe that to learn the job well is 
important to him. During this initial pe- 
riod one can do more than at any other 
time to establish understanding and at- 
titudes. 


Retention of Personnel 


Having outlined briefly a selection 
procedure, consider the factors involved 
in a sound retention policy. One may 
hear an employe say “I like my job and 
I have a swell boss.” What accounts for 
this job enthusiasm? Basic economic 
considerations are important of course 
—-salary, vacation, group and health in- 
surance and retirement provisions. But 
more than this, here are the reasons 
why employes stay on the job. The 
“boss”: 

1. Makes good on promises, such as 

salary increases and promotions. 

2. Permits them to do, as far as pos- 
sible, the things they like to do. 

3. Gives them the opportunity to use 
initiative and develop ideas. 

4. Plays fair: work load is evenly 
distributed. Everyone shares in the 
easy and tough jobs. 

5. Keeps them informed of what’s 
going on. 

6. Tells them in advance about 
changes that will affect them and 
why. 

7. Is never too busy to listen and dis- 
cuss a problem. 

8. Lets them know how they are get- 
ting along and where they stand. 

9. Takes time to say “Thank you, 
you did a grand job”: gives credit 
when credit is due. 

10. Encourages participation in com- 
pany activities, sports, hobbies, 
professional meetings. 

11. Remembers birthdays and employ- 
ment anniversaries and often makes 
them an occasion for a party. 

12. Shows an interest in their families 
and what they do off the job. 


Why Employes Leave 


But what about those of us who are 
not born leaders and who don’t have the 
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wisdom or insight for coping with situ- 
ations before they become problems? 
What are some of the staff problems 
with which we are confronted? How do 
they arise? What can we do about 
them? Let’s make a frontal attack and 
find out why employes don’t stay on the 
job, what their complaints are and what 
we can do about it. 


Problems and Sol utions: 


Making the Job Interesting 
1. A frequent complaint is that jobs 
are static—“If once you start you may 
never do anything but cataloging.” 


One solution is work rotation: It is 
used to provide specialists in one func- 
tion with operating experience in other 
functions. 


What are the benefits to the admin- 
istrator? 


It assures continuity of work when 
employes are absent or on vacation. 


Emergency peak loads and rush as- 
signments may be handled because one 
can temporarily combine forces. 


Hidden talents are revealed and de- 
veloped. It gives one the opportunity 
to find out if a person is best fitted for 
one job or another. 


An employe new to a job often has a 
fresh approach and can offer sugges- 
tions for improved methods. 


What are the benefits to the em- 
ploye? 


It allows him to see and participate 
in several operations in the library. 


It enables him to gain experience and 
assume greater responsibilities. 


It builds confidence. 
It creates job enthusiasm. 


Advancement 


2. Another complaint is that the work 
is often a blind alley with no oppor- 
tunity to advance. 


Is there a solution? Yes, in those li- 
braries that have promotion opportun- 
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ities for both the professional and non- 
professional staff. For professionals, spe- 
cific grades, such as junior, senior, and 
assistant are often used. For non-profes- 
sionals too, the work should be graded 
according to its relative difficulty. 


In-service training affords opportun- 
ities for promotion or transfer to other 
positions and also keeps employes 
abreast of technical changes in special 
fields and in library developments gen- 
erally. Library-financed attendance in 
refresher courses in library schools or in 
business schools or junior colleges offer- 
ing training in non-professional library 
skills also provides opportunities for 
advancement. 


Job Openings 


3. How can you cope with the prob- 
lems that often result when library job 
openings are filled by someone outside 
the organization? 


An important part of a staff develop- 
ment program is preparation’ for ad- 
vancement by training an understudy. 
Teach all you know to the best people 
you have. Enable them to qualify for 
the job ahead. 


Human Relations 


In working out a solution to staff 
problems, let us not forget the impor- 
tance of human relations. Actually this 
is nothing more than good will and ap- 
plied common sense. As it concerns 
primarily the feelings of people it must 
be practiced in terms of personal inter- 
est and fair play. This philosophy was 
well expressed by Clarence Francis, 
chairman of General Foods, when he 
said: 


“You can buy a man’s time; you can 
buy a man’s physical presence at a given 
place; you can even buy a measured 
number of skills per day. But you can- 
not buy enthusiasm; you cannot buy in- 
itiative; you cannot buy loyalty; you 
cannot buy the devotion of hearts, 
minds and souls. You have to earn 
these things.” 
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2: Job Classification 


and 
Salary Problems 


Marie S. GOFF 


Librarian, Technical Library, E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours and Company, Inc., Wilmington, Delaware 


HERE THERE is a one-man libra- 
Ws there is no need for job 
classification. There is a job and the 
librarian is “it”. However, when the li- 
brary begins to expand and the staff 
begins to grow, it becomes necessary to 
define lines of duty and responsibility. 
At this point, a simple method of job de- 
scription may be initiated through the 
use of standard three-by-five inch cards. 
Head one card Librarian and the sec- 
ond card Assistant Librarian, and pro- 
ceed to list on each card the duties of 
that particular position. Note that the 
title of the position is listed and not the 
name of the person filling the position. 
The assistant librarian should be given 
a copy of the card listing his duties so 
that he may be aware of his job require- 
ments at all times. 

As the staff grows, so the file of cards 
will grow. When a new position is cre- 
ated and admits of a definite tire sched- 
ule, type the schedule on the back of 
the job card and give a copy of the 
card bearing the job description and the 
time schedule to the person holding 
that job. 

This method provides a good man- 
agement tool and one that the staff will 
like. Later, should a formal job evalu- 
ation program be set up, the library 
staff, accustomed to the foregoing pro- 
cedure, will be receptive to the new 
idea. And it cannot be emphasized too 
much that for satisfactory personnel re- 
lations, the library staff should be pre- 
pared for any new system affecting it. 
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Since the personnel policies of libra- 
ries follow those of their organizations, 
a formal position evaluation program 
may be non-existent. Nevertheless, the 
simple procedure described may be 
adopted by the librarian and used to 
excellent advantage. 

In effect, salary administration in- 
volves two primary considerations. The 
first is the determination of the relative 
importance and value of the positions 
to the company. The second is the sal- 
ary treatment accorded the incumbent 
of the positions. These two phases are 
presented as two closely integrated pro- 
grams which I shall designate as posi- 
tion evaluation and salary control. 

Position Evaluation 
1. What it is: 

A technique designed to establish 
the relative importance of salaried 
positions in terms of numerical points. 
The technique involves the study of 
the duties and responsibilities of each 
position, assignment of titles of jobs, 
the analysis of each position in terms 
of factors inherent in all such posi- 
tions, and the systematic assignment 
of points for each factor in accord- 
ance with its importance. The sum 
of the factor points for each position 
is the point value for the position. 

2. What it does: 

Provides a yardstick by which sal- 
aried positions can be measured. Per- 
mits a grouping of positions by point 
values into salary classes, for effec- 
tive salary control. 
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3. What it does not do: 

Does not consider the capabilities 
or manner of performance of the in- 
dividual in any position. It rates the 
position content, not the incumbent. 
This distinction between the individ- 
ual and the position must be drawn 
and the position evaluated at the 
level established for it by the in- 
cumbent. 

Does not determine if a position 
is or is not necessary nor does it 
check whether the distribution of 
duties among positions is correct 
from a methods point of view. 


Salary Control 
1. What it is: 

Involves the administration of sal- 
aries paid to individuals for services 
rendered to the company. Includes 
the classification of positions by their 
importance and value to the com- 
pany, the establishment of minimum 
and maximum salary rates for each 
classification, provision for training 
rates and rates for long-service em- 
ployes. Actual salaries can be estab- 
lished within agreed limits according 
to the merits of the individuals fill- 
ing the positions. 

2. Relation to Position Evaluation: 

The point rating of positions under 
the position evaluation program in- 
dicates the salary classification of po- 
sitions. 

Institution of Program 

A position analyst in the organiza- 
tion’s personnel division or management 
engineering division will probably be re- 
sponsible for inaugurating the program. 
He will follow some variations of the 
following steps: 

1. Interview with the employe, re- 

garding 
a. Description of duties 
b. Job requirements 
Mental—Education, Training 
Physical 
Skill 
Responsibilities 
2. Job evaluation. 
3. Written description discussed with 
librarian. 
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4. Final form checked and initialed 
by employe. 

At this point, the administrator 
should do all possible to obtain 
professional rating for his librari- 
ans, to see that these positions are 
rated on a par with those in other 
departments where educational re- 
quirements and duties are com- 
parable. 

5. Analysis of position descriptions. 

6. Assignment of points for each fac- 
tor analysed and establishment of 
the point value of each position. 

7. Copy of position description with 
related information given to libra- 
rian. Each member of the staff 
should be given a copy of his re- 
spective job description. 


Maintenance of Program 

Position descriptions and _ classifica- 
tions must be maintained as current as 
possible in order to obtain the best re- 
sults from the plan. The duties of a po- 
sition may change. Creation of new po- 
sitions may alter the whole picture. They 
should then be reviewed at least once 
every year. 

The company organization will have 
a salary classification unit or salary 
committee which will meet periodically 
to review, approve and supervise the 
administration of the program. The li- 
brary administrator should notify this 
unit promptly of any changes in the li- 
brary staff and its duties. There will no 
doubt be a manager’s manual of salary 
administration which will define the 
company’s policy and procedure. 

A personnel appraisal procedure may 
be an extension of the position evalu- 
ation program. This is the comparison 
of job requirements with job perform- 
ance. 

Advantages of Program 
1. To the company: 

The program, inaugurated to serve 
as a guide to simplified and equitable 
salary control, insures that: 

a. Like positions within the com- 

pany receive like compensation. 

b. Salaries within the company are 
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on a par with those paid by other 
organizations in the community. 
9. To the employe: 

a. Maintains good staff cooperation. 
(Since duties are described in de- 
tail, there is always complete un- 
derstanding of who is responsible 
for every part of the work.) 

b. Boosts employe morale. 

3. To the administrative librarian: 

a. Aids in intelligent interviewing. 
(Prospective employe can see in 
writing what his duties and re- 
sponsibilities will be, exactly what 
will be expected of him.) 

b. Permits proper employe selection 
and placement. (Right person in 
the right position with proper 
compensation. ) 

c. Aids in training new staff members. 


* 


* 


d. Insures uniform observance of 
methods. 

e. Valuable in upgrading positions; 
establishing lines of promotion. 

f. Valuable when increasing the size 
of the staff. (Since positions are 
studied and described in writing, 
the librarian can be sure that all 
duties are assigned, be sure of the 
logical relationship of activities 
and know that the work load is 
equable. ) 

g. Improvements and refinements in 
operation are readily apparent in 
writing. 

h. Concrete evidence of what the li- 
brary is doing—a matter of con- 
tinuing interest to management 
and a fine selling point in request- 
ing more staff. 


* 


3: Relations with Management 


LouIsE T. JACKSON 


Librarian, Geophysics Research Library, 
Humble Oil and Refining Co., Houston, Texas 


ELATIONS WITH MANAGEMENT dif- 

fer in every organization. They 
differ from one part of the country to 
another, with the type of industrial or- 
ganization, and with the individuals 
within those organizations. Admittedly 
there is always room for improvement 
in relations with management. 

This paper proposes to discuss what 
management expects from librarians 
and what librarians expect from man- 
agement. 

In considering what management ex- 
pects of librarians, one must remember 
that the library is regarded by manage- 
ment as a service unit and as such is 
considered an overhead expense. The 
library adds to the income of the com- 
pany only indirectly. Therefore, the li- 
brary’s value lies in its ability to be of 
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service. 

In an interview recently, Ray H. 
Horton, manager of the Employee Re- 
lations Department of the Humble Oil 
and Refining Company, said that in 
his opinion, the most important phase 
of the librarian’s training was knowl- 
edge of the subject field. He said that 
he felt it was of far greater impor- 
tance for the librarian to know his sub- 
ject than it was to have training in li- 
brary technique. If the librarian knows 
his subject, he should be able to antici- 
pate some of the needs of his clientele. 
On the other hand, it is a waste of time 
and space to litter the library with ma- 
terial which is used infrequently, espe- 
cially if this material is available for 
loan in a nearby library. Another factor 
which Mr. Horton stressed was the abil- 
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ity to work with and handle people. He 
felt that it is very important to decen- 
tralize authority. It is his premise that 
one use a system which can be under- 
stood by more than a single member of 
the library staff. If a librarian builds up 
an organization with himself as the cen- 
ter figure, he fails to inspire his co- 
workers to do more than a routine job. 
Should he for any reason leave the com- 
pany, the company suffers more than 
is justifiable from such a termination. 


Background and Personality 


Management expects adequate aca- 
demic training, a high degree of re- 
sourcefulness, adaptability, analytical 
power, knowledge of prior art, a capac- 
ity for effective communication and 
loyalty and honesty. In addition, man- 
agement wants a pleasant personality. 


Personality, of course, is composed of 
a number of elusive qualities. Person- 
ality is difficult to analyze but easy to 
recognize. One may assume that the li- 
brarian is intelligent and has been well- 
trained in his professional art. Add to 
these strong qualifications an innate 
thoughtfulness and consideration, a sense 
of humor and enthusiasm, and librari- 
anship is enhanced enormously. A pleas- 
ant voice, a pleasing appearance, a 
courteous and poised approach—all of 
these may be cultivated to the advan- 
tage of the individual, to the library 
and to the organization. 


The library is essentially a service 
unit in the organization and it is judged 
primarily on its performance within the 
company. Effective library production, 
therefore, is contingent on basic knowl- 
edge of company business and also on an 
understanding of the individuals form- 
ing the company who share the same 
motivation and the same objectives. 
The library is in a position to make its 
services indispensable to the organiza- 
tion providing that the librarian is 
genuinely interested first in the organi- 
zation’s welfare and development and 
then uses the resources of the library to 
help further and achieve the aims and 
objectives of the organization. 
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Publicity 


At a recent meeting of the Texas 
Chapter in Fort Worth, one of the 
speakers, Stanton Brown, director of 
engineering at Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Company, stressed the fact that he 
believed librarians should have better 
publicity; that librarians should have 
the strong, .zealous spirit of mission- 
aries; that librarians need to sell what 
they have to offer. He placed special 
emphasis on the role of the special li- 
brary in industry and its contribution 
to technical know-how. He suggested a 
more extensive use of the popular press 
in publishing articles about the special 
library field. 


Librarians are entrusted with the 
sources of information and records of 
past work on which future action and 
judgment may be passed. This informa- 
tion must be made available to clients 
as the need arises. This is the creative 
part of the librarian’s work, to discover 
sources of reference information, to ac- 
quire pertinent material, to study its 
contents, to determine its validity, to 
organize it for later use and to corre- 
late it to the problem presented and 
direct it to those who require such in- 
formation. If need be, the librarian must 
abstract, digest and/or translate items 
bearing on the subject under consid- 
eration. 


Achieving Objectives 


What do librarians want from man- 
agement? Here are some points for con- 
sideration: recognition of the library’s 
contribution to the organization; pro- 
fessional status on a_ policy-making 
level; freedom to act independently in 
matters such as selection of staff, pur- 
chasing books and equipment; time from 
official duties for professional activities 
and reimbursement for expenses in at- 
tending meetings of professional so- 
cieties. To achieve these objectives, it is 
vital for librarians to make certain first 
of all that library production meets 
management’s criteria, and following 
that, to publicize and promote the serv- 
ices rendered. 
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4: Public Relations 


CAROLINE W. LuTz 


Librarian, Research Laboratories Division, 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


F WE CAN ATTRIBUTE the unprece- 

dented increase in the number of 
libraries during the last decade to our 
public relations program, we have in- 
deed told our story well. But public re- 
lations is not merely a matter of words. 
It means consistent effort to create ef- 
ficient departments indispensable to the 
organization supporting and maintain- 
ing them. This is the first requirement 
of a public relations program. 

The librarian’s human relations with 
his employer and other employes begin 
the moment he is hired. In fact they 
begin at his first interview, when he 
must sell himself, and they continue as 
he sells his services and builds up an 
appreciation of them. Selling yourself 
and your library is an old phrase but 
that is the idea behind public relations. 
Success depends in large measure upon 
the librarian’s personality. He is ex- 
pected to be courteous and patient, with 
a desire to supply information answer- 
ing the needs of his patron, whether he 
be the president or general manager, 
the maintenance man or the messenger 
boy. Every contact he makes day after 
day, throughout the years, adds to or 
detracts from the reputation of the li- 
brary. 


Policy 


As the library grows and the staff is 
enlarged, each member reflects library 
policy. Select and train them carefully 
so that they will merit the respect and 
approval of all other employes. Your 
clients appreciate the photogenic, so 
place a pretty girl at the circulation 
desk and watch the attendance soar. Be 
fair, understanding and sympathetic. 

The equipment and physical arrange- 
ment of the library should be carefully 
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chosen and planned so that the library 
affords good working quarters for the 
staff and an attractive, orderly and 
clean domain for its guests. The atmos- 
phere should be friendly but business- 
like. 


Performance 


Good public relations means good 
staff relations and courtesy to all who 
use the library and to those, inside and 
outside of the organization, whether 
they use the library or not. Our popu- 
larity is measured by what these peo- 
ple think and say about us. Public rela- 
tions is first of all dependent upon good 
performance or the librarian’s ability to 
satisfy his patrons. This paper pro- 
poses to examine some of the factors 
that comprise good performance, and to 
discuss how the service of the library 
can be publicized to win the continued 
and spontaneous support of manage- 
ment and the general approval of the 
public. 

Of basic importance is the well- 
chosen collection of books and peri- 
odicals relating to one’s special field, 
recorded, classified and cataloged in 
conformity with approved library meth- 
ods to assure one’s clientele the fullest 
use of the library. 

The manner in which requests for 
information are handled constitutes an 
important phase of public relations. Spe- 
cial library patrons are not browsers 
ordinarily. They want information 
quickly, depending on the library staff 
to a large extent. Some individuals are 
adept at asking questions and others 
are so vague that one must exercise a 
great deal of imagination and mind- 
reading in dealing with them. Confi- 
dence in the library will be established 
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in proportion to the librarian’s ability 
to follow through on all questions. This 
should be done no matter how much 
searching, how many telephone calls 
and how much correspondence is re- 
quired. Be sure there is a good under- 
standing of what the patron really 
wants. Do not be afraid to ask questions 
or to admit ignorance. Never give the 
impression that you are uninterested or 
indifferent or that you will not make an 
honest and serious attempt to find the 
answer. 


Clientele 


The special library field furnishes a 
splendid opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with library users, to learn 
their interests and hobbies as well as 
what projects they are working on. This 
knowledge enables the librarian to di- 
rect pertinent information to the proper 
channels. Action taken on items sug- 
gested for purchase brings favorable re- 
sponse. Some libraries have an arrange- 
ment permitting the purchase of books 
at a discount for their personnel. 


Some library patrons do not come to 
the library at all. Their signatures on 
correspondence make them known to 
the librarian and they judge the effi- 
ciency of the library by the thorough- 
ness and dispatch of the replies to their 
letters. Another type of library user is 
represented by a voice over the tele- 
phone, a voice one learns to know and 
to serve without ever meeting the in- 
dividual. 


Voice with a Smile 


There must be some rule for project- 
ing the idea of a pleasing personality 
over the phone, the “voice with a smile.” 
This is a real asset. In answering the 
phone, obtain complete and exact in- 
formation and make sure in turn, that 
replies are complete and exact. Speak 
slowly and distinctly and make the con- 
versation as brief as possible. 


When quoting foreign names and 
titles it is better to attempt a pronun- 
ciation. The individual who has made 
the request will usually indicate if he 
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recognizes the names thus saving the 
tedious spelling-out process. 

To accomplish the first objective in 
public relations—a job well done for 
the benefit of one’s patrons—outside 
sources are vital and there again hu- 
man relations are a factor. 


Interlibrary Loan Privileges 


Location in a large city makes pos- 
sible interloan privileges with the pub. 
lic library, university library and other 
special libraries. One should be meticu- 
lous in requesting another librarian’s 
assistance and take particular care to 
refrain from imposing on the time of 
others. Have the information as exact 
and complete as possible. Don’t expect 
others to make a long search or to com- 
pile a special bibliography. If this is 
necessary, go to the library yourself or 
send an assistant. The public library has 
long established rules regarding the 
lending of certain materials. Look upon 
it as a favor that material may be bor- 
rowed for a short time and return it 
promptly. 

Special Use of Public Libraries 


Unusual occasions sometimes arise. A 
patron may become interested, for in- 
stance, in the publications of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. There is a great 
mass of this material at the public li- 
brary. The question is of such vital im- 
portance that it may be good policy to 
go with him to the library, introduce 
him to the person in charge of this col- 
lection and help him select books for 
his study. In general, if the patron can 
be persuaded to go to the public library, 
call first and give the person in charge 
as much information as possible about 
the prospective inquirer and his inter- 
ests; this will give him an opportunity 
to collect material on the subject be- 
fore hand. The patron will also wish to 
know the name of the librarian with 
whom he will be dealing. The great 
abundance of material and the able and 
willing assistance given by these public 
library workers are assets not to be 
minimized. Expressions of appreciation 
are never amiss. 
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What the Library Does 


Telling about the job is the second 
phase of good public relations because 
it acquaints others with what the libra- 
ry can do and how it operates. For in- 
side consumption, the library publicizes 
its wares through library bulletins and 
abstract services. Lists of new books are 
compiled and widely distributed. Pre- 
prints of papers presented at meetings 
of technical societies are purchased and 
their acquisition made known. Trans- 
lations are frequently listed as are also 
technical reports and other documents. 
Libraries use bulletin boards and dis- 
play cases to further enlighten and 
stimulate interest in their wares. The 
company paper or house organ usually 
runs items on new books and other li- 
brary news. 


Reports 

The story the librarian tells man- 
agement is in the form of monthly and 
annual reports. One appreciates their 
worth when one has weathered a de- 
pression or two. Librarians who have 
not faced these economic disasters may 
not realize the value of these records. 
The reports compel one to keep a daily 
record of the tasks performed that is 
ready in case there is a question which 
may involve a reduction in staff or per- 
haps the very existence of the library 
itself. These reports are an excellent 
means of informing top management 
about unusual library activities and 
plans for the future. 


Thus far we have examined the in- 
ternal public relations affecting the li- 
brary and library clientele. Our public 
relations program as it affects those 
outside our immediate organization sells 
not one library but librarianship as a 
profession. 


Selling the library and the library 
profession may be achieved through 
the response given to strangers who in- 
quire about special libraries, how to set 
one up and how to operate and main- 
tain one. Some of the questions may 
come from students who are interested 
in learning how to use the library and 
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in exploring its potentials. They will 
advocate the establishment of libraries 
in their own places of employment if 
they are convinced of the contribution 
made by the library. 


One of the most time-consuming and 
fatiguing tasks is to explain library 
work to the official who wants to or- 
ganize a library and put someone else 
in charge. Some executives may have the 
impression that it is possible to learn how 
to catalog books in a two-hour session. 
If it is not possible to hire a trained 
person and a clerk is engaged, one may 
offer to help step by step, be it the 
checking in and routing of periodicals, 
setting up a charging system, or de- 
vising a filing system for trade catalogs 
or for laboratory reports. Many libra- 
ries spring from just such collections. In 
any case, explain to the executive what 
goes on behind the scenes and what li- 
brary work involves. Tell him how the 
hiring of a trained person will relieve 
him of all his problems of organization. 
Convince him that one librarian can 
pick up where the other leaves off; that 
the systems he has been trained to in- 
stall will be independent of his pres- 
ence and memory and will not break 
down with a change in personnel. 


There is also the individual who is 
merely curious about the library and 
again one must explain in great detail. 
This may bear no immediate result 
but the next time library matters are 
discussed, this individual will have 
some idea of the number of routines 
and techniques involved and will spread 
the word that more is entailed in operat- 
ing a library than the handing out of 
books. 


The advantage of publicity through 
the medium of press releases and mag- 
azine articles, radio and television scripts 
is recognized by all. 


Hard work, with confidence in one’s 
self, and faith in people, will win the 
good will and affection of fellow em- 
ployes, the support and appreciation of 
management and the respect of ac- 
quaintances. 
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5: College and University 
Library Administration 


DOROTHY BEMIS 
Assistant Librarian, Administration, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


OLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 

have many administrative prob- 
lems in common with those of the spe- 
cial library. In interpreting administra- 
tion for these academic libraries, the 
problems seem to fall into two groups: 
(1) those which are broad and general 
in character and affect the library as a 
whole; and (2) those which have to do 
with the human element of the library 
—the personnel. 

Problems Which Affect the Library 

as a Whole 

The first group divides itself into six 
definite responsibilities: 

1. Planning. This is fundamental and 
is reflected on all of the other problems 
in this group. The objective of this type 
of library is promoting educational and 
scholarly pursuits. In meeting this re- 
quirement for students, faculty and gen- 
eral university clientele, planning must 
provide: (1) immediate needs, (col- 
lecting and disseminating current and 
active information); and (2) for long 
range interests (developing research 
materials which will prove suitable as 
appropriate resources for the future). 

2. Organization. This determines 
where authority is to be vested. For the 
university library, especially, this brings 
up one of the most controversial prob- 
lems—centralization versus decentrali- 
zation. It is concerned with the separation 
of collections from the main library 
building. Some of the questions it raises 
are: (1) on what basis shall this be per- 
mitted? (2) how shall the collections 
be organized and administered? (3) if 
not permitted, what alternatives can 
the university library offer? While it is 
generally admitted that decentraliza- 
tion is costly, it is frequently justifiable. 
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3. Staffing. The administrator of an 
academic library needs strong support 
to assure the proper functioning of his 
library system. Variational interests and 
approaches to the clientele to be served 
determine the development of these li- 
brary staffs. There is a place for those 
equipped with linguistic and scholarly 
backgrounds; for professional and sub- 
ject knowledge and experience to help 
with the planning, supervision and cor- 
relation of library operations; for those 
with appropriate backgrounds and atti- 
tudes to make academic atmosphere 
appealing; and for special skills and 
techniques to perform effectively the 
necessary routines and processes. 

4. Directing and Coordinating. These 
are tied up with planning since they are 
concerned with the objectives of the 
academic library. While important, they 
are not of sufficient interest to a special 
library group to expand at this time. 

5. Reporting. This is a problem in 
common with the special library. It is a 
means of keeping the administration 
and the public informed of progress 
and an excellent way to take stock of 
the library’s strength and weakness, 
which, of course, relates it closely to the 
planning responsibility. 

This brings up the whole problem of 
public relations. While day-to-day per- 
formance and attitude of staff, espe- 
cially those at the public desks, do as 
much as anything to advance or retard 
the standing and reputation of the li- 
brary and are the best kind of “public 
relations,” there are certain common 
media which academic libraries employ 
for handling their so-called public rela- 
tions programs: exhibits; publications 
and contributions to student papers; 
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press releases, book reviews, news items 
on the library in local newspapers and 
other publications; cooperation with 
faculty and student committees; sug- 
gestion boxes to discover student re- 
action, followed by action or, if action 
is impossible, an explanation of why the 
suggestion cannot be followed; “Friends 
of the Library” organizations, stimu- 
lated by progressive programs; partici- 
pation in local, community and national 
activities; active interest in professional 
and in related organizations; and repre- 
sentation on committees within the in- 
stitution and on the outside. 


6. Budgeting. This constitutes one of 
the most serious problems. To prepare 
for it requires constant study, careful 
planning and proper accounting and 
control. The library must be concerned 
not only with sufficient appropriation to 
meet its requirements but also it must 
strive to keep the amount of its sup- 
port in proper relation to that given the 
institution as a whole. Increases in sal- 
ary rates and prices have had a great 
effect on budgets. The larger the library 
the more expensive become preparation 
and administration. Emphasis on serv- 
ice and on tools has increased costs. Em- 
phasis on currency and information 
makes more justifiable a disproportion- 
ate outlay on salaries, which no doubt 
is reflected on special library budgets, 
for it is definitely evident in many de- 
partmental libraries in universities. The 
proportion of professional staff to non- 
professional varies greatly. A workable 
ratio which many libraries accept is 
40 to 60 per cent. In making budgets, 
a formula which was favored as a work- 
ing basis was: 50 to 60 per cent for 
salaries 30 to 40 per cent for books, pe- 
riodicals and binding; and 10 per cent 
for supplies. With all of the influencing 
factors mentioned, some libraries find 
a more workable formula to be: 60 to 
70 per cent for salaries; 15 to 30 per 
cent for books, periodicals and binding; 
and 10 to 15 per cent for supplies. 
(Epiror’s Note: In special libraries, 
salaries are calculated at 60 to 70 per 
cent of the budget.) 
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Personnel Problems 

When it comes to the second group, 
Personnel, the problems for the most 
part are common to all types of libra- 
ries: selection and appointment of per- 
sonnel; incentives for service; employ- 
ment opportunities; classification plans, 
job descriptions and evaluations; indoc- 
trination and training within the libra- 
ry; hours of work, sick leave, vacations, 
retirement plans, promotions, annual in- 
crements versus merit increases, etc. Pol- 
icies vary, of course, from library to li- 
brary and are defined by the library’s 
position and relationship to other units 
within their institutions. 


There are a few problems, however, 
which seem to be peculiar to academic 
libraries and constitute problems with 
which few special libraries are concern- 
ed. Because of the nature and character 
of academic libraries, they call for spe- 
cial policy rulings, on such things as: 
academic status of librarians; oppor- 
tunities for advanced study; leaves of 
absence for study, sabbatical leaves, fel- 
lowships, etc.; participation in the teach- 
ing program; etc. 

While colleges and universities may 
have “labor-management” problems in 
some of their maintenance departments, 
and while these work under contract, 
no libraries in academic institutions, as 
far as is known are affected directly by 
this problem with which some of the 
special libraries are concerned. 

The closest approach to any kind of 
a so-called management problem might 
be the “staff associations” which are 
being organized in many of the aca- 
demic libraries. They have found a de- 
finite place for themselves today and 
are factors which may exert a strong 
influence on the operation of the library. 
For this reason the leadership in these 
associations becomes important and 
careful’ definition and clarification of 
aims, objectives and policies are called 
for. Reports on the activities of these 
associations are interesting. Many of 
them have constructive programs and 
are exerting good influence on their li- 
brary systems. 
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Among the outstanding features of the SLA Convention in New 
York was the joint meeting which took place May 28, 1952, spon- 
sored by the Chemistry, Engineering-Aeronautics and Petroleum 
Sections of the Science-Technology Division. Three distinguished 
guest speakers gave management's point-of-view on special libraries. 
The following papers were presented: 

The Technicai Library inan Industrial Organization HowarpK.NASOoN 

Do Libraries Earn Their Keep 

Management is Watching 


: JOHN HoRN 
HuGH W. FIELD 








1: The Technical Library 


in the 
Industrial Organization 


HowArRD K. NASON 


Director of Research, Organic Chemicals Division, 
Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, Missouri 


: ee ACTIVITIES of our modern tech- 
nical libraries differ to a consider- 
able degree between industries, between 
companies in the same industry and at 
least to some extent between separate 
organizations within a single company. 

Some problems confront us_ which 

must be solved by our efforts in com- 
mon if the technological tasks to which 
our hands have been set are to be ac- 
complished. The nature and magnitude 
of these problems are determined by a 
number of factors, the most important 
of which are as follows: 

1. The exponential rate of expansion 
of scientific research and develop- 
ment, and of industrial technology 
thereby engendered. 

2. A corresponding expansion in tech- 
nical literature, including not only 
published scientific and technolog- 
ical papers and patents, but also 
reports, summaries, memioranda 
and other records of a private na- 
ture which are of no less impor- 
tance because of their proprietary 
aspects but which often become 
progressively more difficult to lo- 
cate as their age increases. 
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3. A steadily growing need for train- 
ed personnel to sustain our ex- 
panding technology. 


4. At the same time, a declining rate 
of enrollment in the scientific 
schools of our colleges and uni- 
versities. 


The situation thus created is one 
which can be solved only by altering 
considerably our customary * ys of 
doing things, in order that the talent 
available may be concentrated on those 
portions of the task which can be 
handled only by the highly-trained in- 
dividual. In this concentration of effort, 
the technical library is involved in a 
number of ways. 


Since the problem boils down to 
handling a steadily-increasing work load 
with a staff which can be expanded 
only at a much slower rate, ways must 
be found to divide the tasks into small- 
er parts than heretofore, in order that 
these separate parts may be attacked 
by different individuals, each working 
to the limit of his ability. A corollary of 
axiomatic nature is that ways must be 
found to increase these abilities by thor- 
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ough programs of personal develop- 
ment and training. 

Another fact which should be recog- 
nized at the outset is that library scien- 
tists of creative caliber are as rare to- 
day as are highly-trained technologists 
in other fields. Hence, the development 
of more efficient ways for utilizing avail- 
able talent must include the technical 
library as well as the other parts of the 
scientific organization. 

The technical library has, of course, 
long since outgrown the passive func- 
tion of providing a collection of source 
material in which the technologist can 
locate information if he wants to do so, 
and has accepted the provocative role 
of providing data, often before the user 
knows his needs. The importance and 
value of this positive approach is sin- 
cerely appreciated. In performing it, 
the library not only increases the effec- 
tiveness of the scientist but provides 
stimulation and inspiration of consid- 
erable, though intangible importance. 
The pressing need today is to intensify 
this approach and to utilize every re- 
source available to increase its effec- 
tiveness. 

This does not imply that the scien- 
tist should abandon his traditional fa- 
miliarity with the classical source works; 
these are among the tools of his trade. 
Nor can the scientist neglect the routine 
scanning of current periodicals in the 
field of specialization. Of concern is the 
assembling of basic information from 
the general literature pertaining to a 
new problem and the gathering of in- 
formation from sources outside the 
usual ones. These may be important to 
a line of investigation and may even be 
unusually significant by providing a 
new approach from the experience of 
others in an unrelated field. It is in 
these respects that most can be done to 
bring information to a worker, informa- 
tion which in many cases he is unaware 
that he needs. 


Objectives 
In this connection, the problem of 
liaison at a planning level between the 


library and the rest of the organization 
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may deserve brief attention. Obviously, 
if the technical librarian is to antici- 
pate needs effectively, he must be con- 
stantly aware of over-all objectives and 
specific interests, which, in larger insti- 
tutions at least, are complex and shift 
rapidly. Most technical librarians are 
keenly alert to these factors and do an 
excellent job of detecting new interests 
and preparing to serve them. It should 
not be necessary, however, for the libra- 
rian to possess occult powers for maxi- 
mum professional effectiveness. Most 
technical managers today appreciate 
the importance of keeping the library 
staff advised by including the technical 
librarian in staff planning functions as 
well as by maintaining all other lines of 
communication in good working order. 


Increased Efficiency 

Although much remains to be done, it 
is relatively easy to devise programs 
for increasing efficiency by relieving 
trained personnel of physical tasks. Thus, 
it obviously is wasteful for a trained 
scientist to divert time to the launder- 
ing of his laboratory glassware if this 
can be done by a machine operated by 
a relatively less-skilled individual. Simi- 
larly, it is wasteful for an engineer to 
occupy himself with the reading of tem- 
peratures, pressures and similar data 
over the course of an observation if 
these can be done for him by recording 
instruments. Even calculations of con- 
siderable complexity can be made elec- 
tronically today, and indeed in the case 
of some equations, this is about the only 
way they can be handled. 

It is not nearly so easy to devise ways 
for spreading the burden of intellectual 
tasks and here golden fields of oppor- 
tunity await the creative mind. The tech- 
nical library is making very important 
contributions and can play an even 
greater part in such efforts. 

It cannot be done by the technical 
librarian taking over tasks which others 
have done in the past. There aren’t 
enough trained library scientists to make 
much of a dent. It can be accomplished 
by accelerating the development of the 
library as a fact-providing activity, and 
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by applying new facilities and new tech- 
niques to this end. These include the 
utilization of modern machines and in- 
struments as well as the implementa- 
tion of a personal development pro- 
gram for the library staff, aimed at 
utilizing the maximum abilities of all 
members and at continuous upgrading 
of these abilities by a systematic train- 
ing program. 


Survey 

The first step in attacking a new 
problem generally is, and nearly always 
should be, a survey of the previous ef- 
forts of others and of the basic data 
which may be involved. In doing this 
it is customary for the scientist to con- 
sult the classical sources, for example, 
technical encyclopedias, handbooks, 
textbooks and compilations such as 
Beilstein, Gmelin and Mellor. Then he 
reviews the periodical literature and 
patent files and somewhere along the 
line he probably studies reports on the 
work of others in his own organization, 
together with pertinent memoranda, 
technical bulletins and trade literature. 
In the not-so-distant past a survey of 
this type in even the most complicated 
field could be completed fairly quickly, 
although not without considerable tedi- 
ous effort. Today, the bulk of printed 
information is so great that a really 
thorough study of nearly any topic will 
require from several weeks to many 
months and without Chemical Abstracts 
would be difficult to accomplish at all. 

In recent years the technical libra- 
rian has taken over much of the burden 
of extensive literature studies and in so 
doing has not only enabled the tech- 
nologist to devote a greater portion of 
his time to his ultimate objectives, but 
has also provided a_ better-organized 
and more complete summation. Since 
such studies are time-consuming, and 
since trained technical librarians are 
not plentiful, it is not possible to ex- 
pand these activities very much, al- 
though the need for them is increasing. 


Some relief can be provided by break- 


ing the art of searching down into parts, 
some of which can be handled by less- 
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skilled personnel and additional help 
can be secured by training, but there is 
a limit to these resources. The technical 
librarian now is faced with the necessity 
of mechanizing one of the last strong- 
holds of personal endeavor. This will 
require the talents of many, but the 
development cannot be successful un- 
less the technical librarian exerts a cre- 
ative influence and assumes leadership 
of the project. The committee of the 
American Chemical Society which has 
been studying this problem for the past 
five years has laid down an excellent 
background and is at the threshold of 
accomplishments which may truly revo- 
lutionize the searching of technical lit- 
erature. Now is the time for the tech- 
nical librarian to take hold of these 
techniques and make possible the reali- 
zation of their full potential. The prac- 
tical problems to be solved are many 
and difficult and the initial “pilot plant” 
trials undoubtedly will be discouraging, 
but the goal is both worthwhile and 
urgent. 


Keeping Current 

Another problem of concern today is 
that of keeping current. Familiarity with 
current literature is vital to technical 
activity and its role in stimulating cre- 
ativeness is well recognized. The burden 
is heavy, however, and is increasing. 

Several of the libraries in our com- 
pany prepare abstract bulletins, each 
tailored to the needs of the particular 
group involved. These vary from the 
simple listing of titles, through com- 
petent abstracting, to critical abstract- 
ing intended for local consumption. In 
some cases, the work is that of the li- 
brary staff; in others the scientific staff 
participates. None of these efforts nor 
the measures observed in other organi- 
zations are a complete solution to pres- 
ent needs. This is a challenge for cre- 
ative effort in library science. 

Another problem concerns the or- 


‘ganization of data for maximum effec- 


tiveness in its use by the individual 
scientist. In years past it sufficed to use 
ordinary three-by-five or four-by-six 
file cards for this purpose. As the com- 
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plexity of information to be handled 
has increased, more complicated sys- 
tems have evolved for classifying indi- 
vidual fields of data and organizing 
these for maximum use or for most 
efficient presentation. Punched cards 
such as those of the Keysort type now 
are widely and effectively used for this 
purpose. The technical library in an in- 
dustrial organization can render a great 
service by providing indoctrination in 
the use of such systems and in main- 
taining a constant surveillance over the 
development of newer methods. As the 
variety of information to be handled 
becomes steadily more complex, it will 
be necessary to adopt more and more 
complicated methods. Already in cer- 
tain fields, mechanically sorted punched 
cards are being used to good advantage. 
Such systems are not yet ready for gen- 
eral use; disadvantages include cost, 
complexity, limited flexibility and time 
required to set up the procedures. The 
objection that the cards are not direct- 
ly legible without an interpreting de- 
vice is being overcome by various de- 
vices such as typed legends or the use 
of microfilm inserts 


Proprietary Reports 

In the efforts to utilize the published 
work of others, one often tends to lose 
sight of the tremendous wealth of in- 
formation contained in proprietary re- 
ports. This is particularly true of the 
older issues and it is rare that members 
of an existing organization are really 
familiar with reports dated back beyond 
ten to fifteen years. Discouraging exam- 
ples of lengthy and costly investiga- 
tions which when completed merely 
duplicated work done long ago and for- 
gotten are only too common. The in- 
dexing of proprietary information is as 
important as the indexing of published 
data and this certainly is not a new 
thought to most librarians. Neverthe- 
less, much remains to be done to insure 
that data contained in the older pro- 
prietary reports is made available as 
freely as data in the older technical 
journals. Perfection of indexing sys- 
tems and inclusion of proprietary infor- 
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mation in mechanized indexing systems 
certainly appear to be indicated. 


The Written Word 

In some respects, the only “product” 
of most laboratory organizations is writ- 
ten reports. Yet one of the most com- 
mon complaints heard is that the aver- 
age technical man is not adept at Eng- 
lish composition. Many reasons have 
been cited for this. Perhaps part of the 
fault lies with those who devise the re- 
porting systems. The format of many 
reports is more complicated than it 
really needs to be and there is consider- 
able room for simplification in the 
routine details of reporting practices. 

Here again is a logical field of ac- 
tivity for the technical librarian who is, 
by training and experience, particular- 
ly concerned with the written word. It 
would be desirable for the librarian to 
take a more active part in the develop- 
ment of reporting practices and in as- 
sisting technical people to acquire fa- 
cility in the written expression of their 
creative efforts. 

The same reasoning applies to re- 
search data for publication in technical 
journals. Experience shows that even 
though technical personnel are encour- 
aged to publish the results of their work, 
only a relatively small proportion do 
so. For the others, the task of reducing 
data and conclusions to a suitable form 
for publication is too formidable. The 
librarian can assist greatly in teaching 
the technologist how easy it really may 
be to present his creative efforts in a 
form which others may read readily 
and understand. 


Correspondence Files 

Another problem which confronts 
most organizations at some stage in 
their growth is the handling of corre- 
spondence files. Usually, this is a mat- 
ter with which the technical library is 
not directly concerned, but there is a 
real field here for the constructive ad- 
vice of those trained in library science. 
Files become unusable ‘at an amazing 
rate and it is a rare file indeed which 
though older than two or three years 
is still of any real value. This results 
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partly from a failure to devise a classi- 
fication system which is flexible enough 
and partly from the difficulty of keep- 
ing the system up to date. Also involv- 
ed is the tendency to file everything 
whether or not it is of any permanent 
value. Permanent usability of most fil- 
ing systems would be enhanced greatly 
by a rather ruthless culling and a liberal 
throwing away. The use of microfilm for 
preserving older files which are referred 
to relatively infrequently has not prov- 
en too successful. The newer microcards 
appear to be of interest and to eliminate 
some of the disadvantages and incon- 
veniences of strip film. The technical 
librarian can make real contributions 
toward improving the usefulness of 
technical filing systems while at the 
same time preserving the reference and 
legal value of such collections. 


* 


In summarizing these problems noth- 
ing new is being presented. There is 
advantage, however, in recounting prob- 
lems for the inspection of all concerned 
and in emphasizing the steady progress 
on all fronts that must be maintained, 
The technical library is an important 
staff function in today’s industrial or- 
ganization and the technical librarian 
is a scientist whose creative effort is 
necessary to the solutions of the prob- 
lems imposed by a changing society. By 
pioneering new approaches for the col- 
lection, by processing and disseminating 
information and by aiding all who must 
use data to do so most effectively, the 
technical librarian will play an increas- 
ingly important role in the technolog- 
ical development which is vital to our 
country’s way of life. 


* 


2: Do Libraries Earn Their Keep? 


JOHN HORN 


Manager, General Technical Services, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


ese and particularly engi- 
neering enterprises, need the fol- 
lowing stock-in-trade to reach and to 
serve their customers: capital, facilities, 
organization, personnel, knowledge and 
skill. 

Knowledge and skill to be true, reside 
in personnel. But beyond the knowledge 
and skill possessed by its personnel, a 
business must resort to recorded infor- 
mation—to books, reports and other 
forms of documentations. The extent to 
which such tools are made available 
and are put to use, determines in some 
measure the speed with which a tech- 
nical organization may act in attacking 
and solving its problems by drawing on 
the recorded ekperience of others. 

This speed, in turn, depends chiefly 
upon the provisions made for effective 
handling and utilization of these tools. 
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It is here that libraries, data bureaus, 
information centers, documentation 
agencies, or whatever the name, have 
a definite place and a real opportunity. 

The effectiveness of most informa- 
tion records is in a large measure pro- 
portional to the care and skill with 
which they are indexed and cataloged. 


Without proper indexing and catalog- _ 


ing, any record containing applicable 
information in any one case stands the 
risk of being overlooked and so lost to 
a cause that it otherwise might have 
served. 

It may seem trite to put this stress on 
two of the basic elements of library 
technique. Care and skill is required in 


- executing these operations. Anyone may 


go to school and learn the principles of 
an art, but from there on, enthusiasm 
and ingenuity are needed to apply ac- 
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quired principles effectively. This point 
needs emphasis in any practical opera- 
tion. 

Records, as such, are dead things, 
often dusty and messy. Anyone dealing 
with them constantly, may develop a 
certain staleness in the handling of 
them. If, or when, that occurs, a point 
is reached where neither the record nor 
its handler earns his keep. 


Enthusiasm 
One problem, then, is how to develop 
and maintain enthusiasm and ingenuity. 
In a degree, these two things are inborn 
characteristics, but much can be done 
to bring them out and to spur them on. 

Enthusiasm seems to be a natural re- 

sult if one proceeds on the following six 
bases: 

1. Bear constantly in mind the satis- 
fying knowledge, pleasure and aid 
that the ultimate user can derive 
from books and other records. 

2. Be ever mindful of the benefit ac- 
cruing when the answer to the 
problem is found, or, if not the 
answer, at least some information 
relating thereto, providing some 
of the foundation blocks on which 
to build. The client’s satisfaction 
is the library’s most valuable as- 
set. 

3. Know thoroughly the collection in 
your custody and put it to good 
use. The lift that comes from han- 
dling tools well in any situation 
promotes enthusiasm. 

4. Evaluate the extent to which libra- 
ry clientele is satisfied and build 
higher goals. ’ 

5. Consider clients as friends who 
are not to be let down. 

6. However tough the going may 
seem, remain cheerful and court- 
eous and don’t be irritated be- 
cause clients know little about li- 
brary technique. Admittedly a 
good many of them are cranky, 
unappreciative, impatient and 
fault-finding. It takes skill to handle 
cranks and even the crank may 
become a convert. 

Enthusiasm can be developed and 
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maintained by discounting the monoto- 
nous and unpleasant phases of one’s 
work and by focusing attention on ac- 
complishment and justly won awards. 


Ingenuity 

As for ingenuity, it is well to keep 
four points in mind: 

1, “There is always a better way,” 
the main slogan of the General 
Electric Company’s Suggestion 
System, applies also to libraries. 

2. When what you are doing fails, or 
stops you, go at it again in some 
other way. There must be another 
way and you surely are the one 
best qualified to find it. 

3. Be daring; try the untried and if 
it does not work, drop it. 

4. Analyze successes and failures; 
determine how they came about 
and chart your course accordingly. 

Ingenuity, then, comes when we leave 
conservatism behind and adopt the 
spirit of progressive modern approach. 

These remarks have been directed 
principally to indexing and cataloging. 
Ingenuity and enthusiasm apply also to 
routing and lending. If these are the 
tedious and bothersome functions that 
they might well be, one may accept 
the philosophy of the old-time librarian 
who locks up his library for the week- 
end, says to himself: “Ha, what a won- 
derful library I have, every book is back 
in its place on the shelves.” 

The effectiveness of a library is hing- 
ed on the extent to which its items are 
out in use (basic reference books ex- 
cluded perhaps). Is it not the librari- 
an’s problem then: 

1. to get them out in use, 

2. to get them back, and 

3. to start that cycle over again. 
This means work and bother, particu- 
larly where the borrower is uncoopera- 
tive to the extent of holding on to items 
longer than he should. The mere send- 
ing out of overdue notices often fails. 

What should the librarian do then? 
Put ingenuity to work. Try a telephone 
call perhaps—a call saying that you 
know the book is important to the bor- 
rower and that you want him to have 
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it, but that you would like to use it for 
just a short while. It is essential that 
routing and lending be carried on with 
a human touch. 
Publicity 
Coupled with routing and lending 
goes the further step of announcing or 


_advertising library collections and ad- 


ditions. Just to gather items and to put 
them on shelves or in drawers is of little 
use to clients. A few prospective users 
may drift in occasionally and discover 
what the library has, but it is the libra- 
rian’s job to tell his clients what items 
of interest have been acquired and to 
keep telling them. This requires peri- 
odic publishing of a list that will reach 
the user at his desk regularly. 

In laying out such announcement list- 
ings, a prime factor should be to so 
design them that the recipient, with the 
least amount of effort, will spot the 
items that are of interest to him. Group- 
ing of items under appropriate subject 
headings seems logical. 

Also, it is important to put first things 
first, and as concerns technical litera- 
ture, the title and the annotation of the 
contents are firsts as compared with 
author’s name and source. In this re- 
spect there is a difference between the 
general run of technical writings and 
popular literature. The great majority 
of those who produce technical papers 
and articles are not writers of renown, 
but individuals whose work has pro- 
duced findings that are worth reporting 
to fellow scientists, engineers and other 
professional people. The author’s name 
has secondary interest. Not so in the 
area of popular literature. There one is 
interested in picking a work by a favor- 
ite author and hence the author’s name 
has prime significance. The lesson of 
this analysis is that one must be flexible 
and adapt one’s self to do similar things 
differently as the situation demands. 
Library work like most professional ac- 
tivities has enough facets to require 
varied action. 

In the areas of bibliographic service 
and literature research there are many 
opportunities for profitable endeavor. 
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A bibliography of well selected items 
may be very helpful to a client. Such a 
bibliography may possibly be arranged 
in groups of items (1) relating directly 
to an indicated subject or problem, and 
(2) items of secondary reference value 
—that is of items that may not deal 
directly with the subject but contain 
contributing information. 


Bibliographic Service 

The library should offer bibliography 
service wherever it is practical to do so. 
Prompt attention should be given to 
requests for bibliographies and reason- 
able effort suiting the need should be 
put into the preparation of bibliograph- 
ical listings. 

In view of the considerable work 
that this often requires it might be pro- 
fitable to maintain a file of prepared 
bibliographies—this file to include at 
least such bibliographies as are likely 
to be in repetitive demand. It may even 
be worthwhile to keep such bibliogra- 
phies up to date by adding new items 
as they appear. 

In the electrical machine builders’ 
field, for instance, a subject like contact 
brushes is likely to be of much concern 
to designers. Any engineer requiring in- 
formation on that subject, on which 
new work is constantly in progress, may 
derive much help from a ready-made, 
up-to-date bibliography on contact 
brushes. 

The shortage of qualified manpower 
may be the reason for scant literature 
research. Weeks of costly research or 
testing have been saved by searching 
through literature and making up a 
summarizing report on the endeavor of 
earlier investigators and their main find- 
ings on a particular subject. On the basis 
of this knowledge literature research is 
recommended as a means of contribut- 
ing to work and cost savings. Perhaps 
such work may be offered to retired or 
otherwise unoccupied professionals in- 
terested in working on a part-time basis. 

It is easy to spend money, particu- 
larly the funds of someone else, on the 
acquisition of new books and journals. 
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To spend money wisely takes skill and 
thought. Only the best and the most 
needed literature should be obtained for 
the available funds. In doing this, a 
great deal of thought ought to be given 
to resources already available in one’s 
vicinity. A liberal drawing on the col- 
lections of others will spare funds for 
more of the speciai items that relate to 
the particular branch of science or busi- 
ness of one’s organization. 

There should be a close tie-in be- 
tween the activities of purchasing and 
inter-library cooperation. This, in turn, 


* 


suggests that the best of contacts be 
developed for resorting to the available 
resources of others. 

Summary 

Do libraries earn their keep? Yes, 
provided library knowledge is com- 
bined with a common-sense apprecia- 
tion of business principles and indus- 
try’s aims. 

Special librarians are fortunate in 
having before them exceptional oppor- 
tunities to render valuable satisfying 
service. The library profession can and is 
making itself indispensable to industry. 


* 


3: Management is Watching 


HuGH W. FIELD 


Vice-President and General Manager, Research & Development Department, 
The Atlantic Refining Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ie WOULD BE ENTIRELY PROPER to 
change the title of this paper to 
Management is Watching and Wonder- 
ing, because in approaching this sub- 
ject to the relationship between the 
technical library and management, there 
are two ways to look at it. First, man- 
agement is watching how the library is 
performing; and second, management is 
wondering what it could and should do 
for the library to further improve its 
functioning. 

What does management desire as far 
as the technical library is concerned? 
The primary function of an industrial 
library is to pass on to the users impor- 
tant information necessary in their work. 
For this purpose it serves as a storehouse 
of literature; and the services of the 
library consist in getting the informa- 
tion quickly, in convenient and usable 
form, to the person who should use it. 
The efficient library will serve this func- 
tion only if it takes the initiative in 
sending information to the right person 
at the right time rather than just hav- 
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ing the information available for people 
to use. Thus, the library must store 
books, periodicals, documents, photo- 
stats, microfilms, reports, and some- 
times patents and technical correspond- 
ence. This material must be easily found 
and frequently must be condensed and 
often translated from foreign languages. 

Selling the service of the technical 
library to those who should use these 
services is a prime necessity. There are 
many worth-while and valuable services 
that only librarians and their organiza- 
tions can perform but all too often 
these services are not used because the 
people who should use them simply do 
not know what is available. One may 
say that technical people should be in- 
terested enough to find out for them- 
selves what the library can do for them. 
Nevertheless it is the librarian’s job to 
advertise continually and to sell his 
services so that he may attain the de- 
sirable state of having a really efficient 
library with everyone concerned taking 
full advantage of it. 
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It is particularly pertinent to be think- 
ing in this way at this time in view of 
the current technical manpower short- 
age. Industry in this country is facing 
a shortage of many thousands of tech- 
nical personnel due, among other things, 
to low enrollment in technical courses 
in the universities. Every effort is being 
made to overcome this deficiency. The 
powerful Research Committee of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
has taken this problem as its main con- 
cern and the answers will be forthcom- 
ing but it will take at least four years 
and maybe longer before the remedy 
can become effective. This throws a 
brilliant spotlight on any function of 
industry which can conserve for more 
efficient use the time of trained tech- 
nical personnel. Librarians and their li- 
braries are in such a position. 

Having established the potential im- 
portance of the technical library, what 
are the desirable physical and mental 
attributes of the library and its staff? 
The library should be attractive, roomy 
and comfortable. It should be located 
where it is easily accessible to the work- 
er who uses it and if operations are far- 
flung geographically, there should be 
libraries located at such separated spots. 
The library staff should be competent, 
the librarians should be _ technically 
trained and the clerical staff should be 
efficient and willing. It is management’s 
responsibility to provide funds for a 
good library and staff it with competent 
people, but from there on it is up to the 
librarians to run the shop in such a 
manner as to make it fully effective. 


Library Functions 


What are the functions of the library 
that should receive particular attention 
as viewed through management’s eyes? 
First of all, rapid growth in organiza- 
tions, changing from a small organiza- 
tion to a large organization, always cre- 
ates problems involving the orientation 
of new employes. Practically all com- 
panies these days feel the need of de- 
finite orientation activities for new em- 
ployes and in such orientation activ- 
ities the library and the librarians can 
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become very valuable. For example, at 
the orientation meeting the librarian 
has the opportunity to give a brief talk 
about the library and its services, and 
can begin the selling approach. It can 
be very valuable to have a new man as- 
signed to the library for a few days to 
read past project reports and otherwise 
obtain background knowledge in his new 
assignment. If this is done it gives the li- 
brarian an ideal opportunity to describe 
and show the location of the material 
in the library, distribute pamphlets and 
other material on the organization and 
services of the library and a list of rules 
of the library. The selling of the library 
and its services to its customer, the 
technical man, can not be emphasized 
too much. At this time the man’s name 
can be put on library periodical circula- 
tion lists and particularly on the circu- 
lation list of the library bulletin of ab- 
stracts, assuming that such a bulletin is 
part of the library services. And finally, 
the new man can be introduced and be- 
come acquainted with each member of 
the library staff and made aware of 
how the library and staff function as a 
well-coordinated unit. 


Management Responsibility 


It must not be overlooked that here 
management picks up some responsi- 
bility that must not be circumvented. 
Management must encourage the use 
of the library and allow time for each 
man to take advantage of the library 
facilities. True, there will be some abuse 
resulting from such encouragement but 
in the long run the benefits far out- 
weigh the drawbacks from possible abuse 
of library privileges. Next, management 
must allot sufficient funds to operate 
the library and to keep the library 
abreast of current information. Man- 
agement should appoint a library com- 
mittee, a man from each of the impor- 
tant fields such as physics, chemistry, 
engineering, etc., such men to be on the 
executive level to back the library and 
the librarian, to encourage the use of 
the services and to decide matters of 
policy, purchase of books and generally 
to assist the librarian. 
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Management should see that the li- 
brarian is invited and encouraged to at- 
tend all departmental technical meet- 
ings in order that the field of activity 
of various individuals can be recog- 
nized by him. In this way he will be 
able to send the right information to 
the right person at the right time. Fur- 
ther, at the expense of making manage- 
ment somewhat vulnerable, the libra- 
rian should be encouraged to be active 
in technical societies and to travel to 
conventions even though a convention 
may be in San Francisco or some other 
remote point. Assuming that manage- 
ment follows through these responsi- 
bilities, management is entitled to ex- 
pect special services and special per- 
formance in return. 


Service 
What really sells the library is the 
service performed which proves to the 
individual how valuable a library can 


‘be. Translations, literature searches, ref- 


erence questions are allimportant. Most 
organizations are well equipped with 
telephones and a telephone call from 
the librarian about a pertinent recent 
accession can do more to sell library 
service than a dozen notices sent through 
the mail. The library should be able to 
obtain on call photostats or microfilms 
on material available in other libraries. 
The librarian should assist in setting up 
personal files, punch cards, etc. It can 
even settle personal bets by providing 
the correct answer to the controversial 


question. This may seem irrelevant but 
it is merely indicative of a library and 
staff willing to function flexibly and 
quickly on a wide variety of matters. 
The librarian is in an excellent position 
to give additional help by personal con- 
tacts, showing interest in the workers’ 
activities, obtaining reprints of articles 
for their personal files, obtaining bibli- 
ographies of people for social and busi- 
ness contacts and assisting in the prep- 
aration of technical reports. Chemists or 
engineers may have good ideas on how 
to improve library policies and they 
should be consulted. An all out selling 
program of library services by the libra- 
rian is an important part of the job. 

Imagination and judgment are two 
important traits that must be empha- 
sized in adopting this selling technique 
for promoting library service. Both of 
these traits come into play in the libra- 
rian’s constant awareness of the needs 
of the key people in the organization, 
executives as well as workers. These 
traits are important in preparing attrac- 
tive news letters and other literature 
that should be sent to the library cli- 
entele. 

Judgment is of supreme importance 
in decisions to let all the usual rules go 
by the board when really fast action is 
required in an emergency. Librarians 
sometimes are inclined to regard the 
rule as all-important and to be observed 
at all times and at all costs. The impor- 
tant thing is the service to the organi- 
zation—trules or no rules! 





ASLIB CONFERENCE 


The central role of technical information and research data in British 
industrial development to-day will be illustrated in the opening address: 
“The Significance of Information in Present-day 
Industrial Society” 
by 
T. U. MATTHEW, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Professor of the Principles of Engineering 
Production at the University of Birmingham 
to be given at the twenty-seventh Annual Conference of Aslib at the Hayes, 
Swanwick, Derbyshire, which opens on Friday, 19th September, 1952, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Stephen Tallents, K.C.M.G., C.B., C.B.E. 
This important survey will be followed during the week-end by factual 
papers showing the practical application of information at all levels of society. 
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THE ASSISTANT’S ROLE 
IN THE LIBRARY 


HAROLD LEO ROTH AND BONNIE Lou RICHEY 


9 he MORE AND MORE profes- 
sionally trained librarians en- 
tering the special libraries field, the 
problem of the assistant and his place 
in the library is becoming more ap- 
parent. Gradually a change is taking 
place and the feeling is growing that 
there is a greater need for recognition 
and opportunity for the professional 
growth of the assistant. To encourage 
the best of them to stay in the field it is 
urgent that the role of the assistant in 
the library be re-evaluated. 
What is an Assistant? 

The assistant is usually that person 
in the hierarchy of the library who 
ranks below the librarian and director 
in responsibility for library operations 
and who has an equal responsibility for 
seeing that work is done well and with 
a maximum of good will. In addition, 
the assistant is one who usually hopes 
to be a full-fledged librarian some day 
and while on the job is essentially in 
training for the top administrative post, 
either in that library or elsewhere. 

His Role in Administration 

One definition of administration is 
“getting the job done.” To get the job 
done, the assistant must know where in 
the scheme of operations he belongs. If 
that position is not made clear, the as- 
sistant then has every right to ask for 
clarification. No job can be done prop- 
erly unless there is a feeling of belong- 
ing; that there is a position which is 
being filled and filled in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

Part of that feeling can be achieved 
for the assistant by allowing him to par- 
ticipate in making decisions at regular 
staff meetings and in discussion of par- 
ticular library problems as they arise. 
The library after all is not a place for 
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competition, but for cooperation in which 
the assistant should have a contributing 
part. Since much library work is per- 
formed on an individual basis the ap- 
proach of the assistant has as much im- 
portance as that of the librarian to the 
particular client seeking a solution. To 
the ambitious person, each job often 
brings up a new method of solution that 
could be put to use or could aid in de- 
velopment if discussed. Not all solu- 
tions are necessarily the correct ones, 
but without a partnership set up in the 
organization it is difficult for anyone to 
know how far wrong the assistant has 
gone or whether he has gone wrong 
at all. 
The Ideal Situation 

Since the assistant needs to grow, the 
best situation for him, then, is one in 
which allowance is made for expected 
individual growth. Where encourage- 
ment is offered to the individual trying 
out a new method or presenting a new 
suggestion, the library develops and 
benefits along with the assistant and li- 
brarianship itself. If the library is to 
develop, not only must allowance be 
made for the assistant’s growth, but for 
encouragement of that growth and of 
the assistant’s desire to grow. 

Human Relations 

One of the fundamentals for both the 
librarian and assistants is the ability to 
handle human relations. Technical train- 
ing can be taught whereas good rela- 
tionships must be experienced and prac- 
ticed. The staff that gets along well with 
one another usually gets along well with 
the library patrons. Since the library’s 
business depends largely on its dealings 
with people, its success or failure very 
often rests on the good relations that 
can be and are developed. 
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Some users of libraries may be de- 
scribed as “characters,” or those un- 
reasonable people who by their very 
nature are hard to satisfy. They call 
for extra services and often don’t even 
say “thank you” when the. service is 
completed. It is easy to become riled at 
these people, but then that would not be 
doing the job right. With the use of 
understanding and a minimizing of the 
tendency to be equally rude, the assist- 
ant can and should be able to work with 
those people who are irritable and can- 
tankerous. The librarian is not expected 
to be placid, but because of the con- 
stant need to work with people, he 
should be understanding. 


Professional vs. Non-Professional 
Attitudes 

The terms professional and non-pro- 
sional have been frequently misused as 
synonyms for capable and incapable. It 
is important to establish simple defini- 
tions of these terms, and to clarify their 
application to the library profession, in 
particular, to assistant librarians. 


Professional means having a_ back- 
ground of formal education and train- 
ing which has merited a library degree. 
Non-professional on the other hand, is 
experience-on-the-job training. These 
definitions apply to assistant librarians, 
not only as individuals, but to their at- 
titudes as well. 


There is a basic desire for formal edu- 
cational background, but the value of 
experience-on-the-job training must also 
be recognized. Recently, SPECIAL LI- 
BRARIES published an article entitled, 
Technical Work in a Petroleum Re- 
search Library. The opening statement 
was, “Petroleum librarians seldom come 
ready made.” This may be further ap- 
plicable—advertising agency librarians 
are seldom ready made; marketing re- 
search librarians are seldom ready 
made. The fact is that because of the 


very diversified nature of problems con-— 


fronting special librarians, few come 
“ready made.” Requirements differ from 
industry to industry, as well as within 
an industry, where companies’ policies 
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The greatest anomaly in the 
table of organization of the library, 
the special library in particular, 
has been the assistant. He goes by 
the title of library assistant, assist- 
ant librarian, and in some cases is 
also called librarian. The title it- 
self frequently has little to do with 
the job that is being done. The re- 
sult has been that few people know 
what the “Assistant’s Role in the 
Library” really is. To determine 
what that role might be, the con- 
vention committee decided to ar- 
range a program approaching the 
problem from the assistant’s point 
of view and providing an oppor- 
tunity for assistants to participate 
in discussion. 


The program covered four as- 
pects of the over-all problem. Panel 
participants included two assist- 
ants and two head librarians. One 
member of each category had pro- 
fessional training while the other 
had received most of his training 
on the job. Robert E. Kingery of 
New York Public Library, who 
has had wide experience in per- 
sonnel matters, officiated as panel 
chairman and moderator. 


The discussion, May 26, 1952, 
was programmed as follows: 


1. The Assistant’s Role in Admin- 
istration. Harold L. Roth 


2. Relations Between Library Per- 
sonnel and/or Librarian and 
Clients. Ernest F. Spitzer 


3. Professional vs. Non-Profession- 
al Attitudes in Assistants. 
Bonnie Lou Richey 


4. Promotional Hopes. 
Jeannette Sledge 


The analysis presented here was 
prepared by two of the panel par- 
ticipants, Harold L. Roth, assistant 
librarian, The New York Times, 
and Bonnie Lou Richey, librarian, 
Stewart Dougall and associates, 
New York. 
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and procedures serve as rules by which 
actions are guided. 


Assuming that the assistant librarian 
has subject knowledge or professional 
library background, this is simply the 
starting point. In either case, training 
continues throughout the fulfillment of 
the responsibilities assumed by the as- 
sistant librarian, through observation and 
retention and through special courses 
which are offered from time to time. 


Setting Standards 


Today’s complex business world is 
more competitive and demanding than 
ever before. This fact has been impor- 
tant in bringing about the prevalence of 
specialization. Small groups have band- 
ed together for a common purpose and 
have established recognized standards 
which have widely influenced the ac- 
tivities of many industries. The Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials, whose 
standards are widely-known in the field 
of science, and the National Better 
Business Bureau, reputable in the field 
of business, are examples of this. The 
status and influence of librarians will 
be more highly recognized through 
establishing and maintaining standards. 
The importance of cooperation among 
individuals and as a group cannot be 
overestimated. Much of the success of 
Special Libraries Association, its chap- 
ters and divisions, has been dependent 
on this. All of these factors may be 
summed up as a “professional” attitude. 
It is not enough to say that the assist- 
ant librarian “as a future librarian” has 
a responsibility toward the profession. 
The responsibility begins with the en- 
trance into the profession regardless of 
position! Professional attitudes must be 
emphasized; once gained, no effort seems 
too great. Assistant librarians operate 
in a service capacity, and daily activ- 
ities must be guided by “the greatest 
service for the greatest number.” 

This responsibility should extend 
beyond the “nine-to-five” job, to active 
participation and interest in conferences 
and library meetings. If there is a com- 
mon desire to gain knowledge through 
the exchange of ideas, the opportunity 
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to learn may be shared equally by all, 
Promotional Hopes 

The assistant librarian has a unique 
position, usually that of a “middleman,” 
He is responsible as an administrator, 
owing loyalty to the librarian, while 
sharing the duties of other members of 
the library staff. Through keen observa- 
tion and understanding, the assistant 
can better realize the problems of all 
and gain wisdom for the time he will be 
called upon to establish procedures and 
make final decisions. 

Experience 

Professional training identifies the 
tools to be used, but facility in using 
those tools must be gained through ex- 
perience and self-development. Many 
components constitute a program of 
self-development and the basic key is 
the prefix of the word, “self.” Profes- 
sional training alone is not the “open 
sesame,” for character assets are neces- 
sary as a balance for good administra- 
tive competence. Organizational ability, 
patience, diplomacy, loyalty and a chal- 
lenging spirit are among the ‘most im- 
portant. As the assistant betters him- 
self, his scope and opportunities will be 
broadened beyond the duties of his own 
job and his library. 

The library field is rich in opportun- 
ity both in public and special libraries. 
Increasing numbers of associations, in- 
dustries and educational institutions 
have felt a need for a central source of 
knowledge and have set up libraries. 
The assistant librarian may choose op- 
portunities within a field, thus specializ- 
ing; or he may move about as a “gen- 
eralizer.” 

The library profession needs a young- 
er generation. It has been said that good 
administrators are not born, they are 
made, made as assistant librarians. As 
we prove our own value as capable as- 
sistant librarians, so will we prove the 
value of the library profession. 





Q. Isn’t there another word that 
would make a better impression 
than “assistant” librarian? 

A. If one proves himself, his 
title is of little consequence. 
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Library Research Costs Less 


* 


Dr. CHARLES L. THOMAS 


Manager of Chemical Research and Development Department 
Sun Oil Company, Norwood, Pennsylvania 


al OBJECT OF PETROLEUM refinery 
research is a new or improved 
product or process that will have eco- 
nomic value. The objective is attained 
by applying a new or previously un- 
applied fact or group of facts to what 
has been known before. In its final 
analysis then, a thought process is ap- 
plied to a more or less practical prob- 
lem. Thought is required to break the 
problem down into its simplest terms. 
In fact, it has been said that a clear 
statement of the problem is one-half its 
solution. Thought is required to identify 
the key fact or group of facts that will 
give the desired result. Once the key 
fact has been identified, it can be sought 
in the library or in the laboratory. If it 
can be found in the library, the cheap- 
est answer will usually be obtained 
because: 

1. Library research usually moves 
faster and gives a result sooner 
than laboratory research. 

2. Fewer man-hours are required 
thereby achieving further reduc- 
tion in the cost of research. 


The most valuable library research 
will result from a complete coverage 
including: 

1. Previous published work. 

2. Previous internal company work. 

3. Current publications. 

Whether the library research suc- 
ceeds or fails in finding the needed fact, 
the experimental work will usually be 





* Paper presented before the Petroleum Sec- 
tion at the SLA Convention in New York, 
May 27, 1952. 
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simplified and made less expensive by 
the related facts that the library re- 
search has found. 


It is significant that small organiza- 
tions with extremely limited experi- 
mental facilities and limited budgets 
use the library because economics force 
them to. As they become larger and 
wealthier, more of them do less libra- 
ry work and more experimental work. 
There are many reasons for this, but it 
is sufficient to note here that more li- 
brary work may be one of the solutions 
for the research manager who is worried 
about the high cost of research and the 
shortage of technical manpower. 


Like all other good things, the results 
from library research must be used with 
discretion. Not all of the information 
that has been published can be trusted. 
Further, there is no simple way of sep- 
arating trustworthy information from 
unreliable information. Where the in- 
formation is directly applicable to the 
problem at hand, it will be helpful to 
have the technical man involved read 
the original reference so that he may 
examine the experimental details and 
assess the reliability from these. Further, 
if the information is particularly perti- 
nent to the problem, it will usually be 
desirable to check it in the laboratory 
anyway. 


That library is not used as much as 
it should be by the technical man in the 
refinery. This may be due to some con- 
fused thinking about library research. 
It does not yet seem clear to certain 
refinery workers that: 
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1. What the librarian knows and 
what she is clever enough to find 
are two different things. 

2. The relatively short time spent 

in the library on a search is usu- 

ally much cheaper than a single 
attempted solution in the machine 
shop. 


Management Reduces 
Research Costs 


It is not enough for the library to 
have an adequate supply of journals, 
periodicals and books. If the librarian 
is to serve to the best of his ability, he 
should be informed as soon as a re- 
search project is approved and assign- 
ed so that pertinent material may be 
noted as the current literature is re- 
viewed. This may be started even before 
the main library research on prior art so 
that likely items are referred imme- 
diately to the proper individual. In- 
ternal company research and develop- 
ment reports are more of a problem. 
They should be made available to the 
librarian for searching in connection 
with new research and development 
problems. These reports are usually 
considered confidential by the manage- 
ment and the research manager is re- 
luctant to have them out in the library 
where just anyone can have access to 
them. Research management should see 
that some mechanism is established so 
that every research and development 
report is abstracted and abstracts in- 
dexed and filed in such a way that they 
can be used by the librarian in searches. 
This file can be kept confidential if the 
management prefers. After some such 
system is established, money need not 
be wasted in the future, duplicating 
work that has already been described 
in company files. 


Organizing a system for abstracting 
internal company research and develop- 
ment reports is not a simple task. Re- 
search and development workers have 
many devious ways of reporting their 
results and it takes an ingenious ab- 
stracting system to put these in order. 
The system has to provide a cross refer- 
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ence arrangement usually involving raw 
materials used, name of process or re- 
action, name or composition of cata- 
lysts and name or type of product. Be- 
cause of this complexity, research man- 
agers will be justified in arranging for 
a careful study of the needs of their 
own organization so that a system can 
be installed that will meet these needs, 
This is not a task for the librarian to 
do in his spare time. It must be planned 
and attacked forcefully with the libra- 
rian’s cooperation as well as the co- 
operation of the technical men involved. 

Once this system is installed it will 
be found that it is so valuable that a 
number of people in the organization 
will want a set of the abstracts or search 
cards. The patent department or the 
patent coordinator will be one of the 
first to demand them and this demand 
should be anticipated. Unless the li- 
brary set is particularly accessible, the 
research director will want one. Group 
leaders and section heads may want 
complete sets, or, at least, the cards that 
relate to their own work. Research man- 
agement should restrict the number of 
sets to a minimum, but it will be an 
unusual petroleum research library that 
can keep the number below six. 


Informing the Librarian 

Research management can help the 
library reduce research expenses in an- 
other way. Since the informed worker 
does the best work, the librarian should 
be present in every research and develop- 
ment meeting where information is be- 
ing discussed that will help the libra- 
rian in furnishing the best possible 
service. Only in this way can the libra- 
rian be well enough informed to spot 
the maximum number of published 
items pertinent to the work in progress. 
The exact meetings to be attended by 
the librarian must be chosen with care; 
too much time spent in meetings means 
too little time spent in library work. A 
few trials will usually determine an 
optimum and it should be up to the 
librarian’s good judgment to stay out of 
meetings where experience has shown a 
small yield of useful background. 
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Library Reduces Costs 


Probably every good petroleum re- 
search librarian has more to do than he 
can possibly do in the time available. 
Prompter service is required to reduce 
research expenses. If the research work- 
er finds he can make an experiment or 
two in the laboratory before he can get 
the results of a search back from the 
library, he can scarcely be blamed for 
going to the laboratory instead of to 
the library for his answer. If the libra- 
rian is snowed under. with work he 
should tell his superior. It is fairly ob- 
vious that library work is cheaper than 
laboratory work and that more money 
can be saved if the library results can 
be made available more quickly. More 
manpower in the library is not always 
the solution to the problem of faster 
service. Work should be streamlined. 
The urgency and therefore the priority 
of each search should be established 
when assigned, but, in so far as possible, 
searches should be regarded as urgent. 
Work directly with the researcher who 
is enthusiastic about an idea. 


Greater effort should be made to gain 
the confidence of the technical man in 
the refinery. Try to find out the prob- 
lems without being inquisitive. If help 
is requested, prompt and efficient serv- 
ice will add to library prestige. 


Research 


Increasingly, modern petroleum re- 
finery research is spreading into more 
basic fields of science. Good reference 
books and journals in chemistry and 
chemical engineering are no longer 
sufficient. References on mechanical en- 
gineering, physics, metallurgy, statistical 
methods and instruments are essential. 
The best in each field should be made 
available. 


By serving top management the li- 
brarian can make refinery research 
more effective and consequently cheap- 
er. The oil industry is growing at a 
rapid rate. To each company manage- 
ment this means getting more crude oil, 
expanding refinery capacity and ex- 
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panding marketing facilities. In expand- 
ing refining capacity, management must 
avoid building plants for an obsolescent 
process. The most progressive thinking 
and the latest advances are wanted, yet 
at the same time no management wants 
to be the guinea pig for the first com- 
mercial plant using someone else’s new 
process. Even the best pilot plant data 
do not suffice to take the risk out of 
building the first commercial plant on 
a given process, because management 
wants the most modern economical 
plant. The librarian can help by pro- 
viding management with good coverage 
on new or recent processes and infor- 
mation on what processes other com- 
panies are installing as they expand. 
From this information, management 
may favor a certain process for its own 
use or it may decide that competition 
is too great to permit use of existing 
processes. This may mean an assign- 
ment to research and development to 
bring forth a new process that will not 
only meet current competition but will 
provide a margin of safety for some 
years to come. 


Alternatively management may de- 
cide to set up a pilot plant on one of 
the existing processes to see how the 
process fits into the specific needs of 
the refinery. More usually the develop- 
ment division will already have become 
interested in the process and want 
money to install the pilot plant. If the 
library has kept management informed, 
management will be prepared for this 
request and will see the justification for 
it. 


Saving Research Money 


By the device of trying to help save 
research money, the librarian can be 
useful to the research worker himself, 
to research management, to the tech- 
nical men in the refinery and to top 
management. Outside of top manage- 
ment, there is no center that has its 
fingers on the pulse of the present and 
the future of the refinery like the libra- 
ry. It is a responsibility that is worthy 
of the best work and imagination. 
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EMPLOYMENT TECHNIQUES* 





JANE KRUMACHER 


Administrative Assistant, Bureau of Appointments 
New York University, New York 


wn IN ALMOST all organizations 
there is a growing awareness of the 
vital part that human relations play in 
this world of work. Many companies 
maintain departments whose main con- 
cern is the morale of their employes 
and which give training courses to the 
supervisors who work with them and 
counsel them. In the library field, as in 
all other areas, human relations are of 
utmost importance. In order for each 
person to find the job which uses his 
capabilities to the greatest extent, it is 
necessary for applicants and employers 
to work together for their mutual benefit. 

Finding the right job is just about 
the most important thing in life to the 
average adult. He knows that he will 
spend from seven to eight hours a day, 
five days a week or more, for thirty or 
forty years. Ideally, the job should be 
one which allows use of his particular 
abilities, one which holds challenge for 
the future and one which utilizes most 
of his talents. It should provide real op- 
portunity for growth. 

From the point of view of the recent 
library school graduate, the first pro- 
fessional position is an exceedingly im- 
portant one. This first job will deter- 
mine whether or not he really likes his 
chosen career and will demonstrate to 
what extent he is going to be successful 
in the future as a librarian. The candi- 
date, in seeking this first step on the 
professional ladder to success, must de- 
cide what kind of job he wants (public, 
college, university, school or special 
library) and what qualifications and 
training he has to offer that will fit him 
for such a position. He must present 





* Based on a talk given at the SLA Em- 
ployment Chairmen’s Round Table held May 
28, 1925, at the annual convention of Special 
Libraries Association in New York City. 
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these qualifications to a prospective em- 
ployer in such a way that he will be 
considered for and will be able to se. 
cure the desired position. He must know 
how to prepare a resumé, how to write a 
courteous, to-the-point business letter, 
how to dress and conduct himself at the 
interview and he must know what in- 
formation to present to the employer. 
Presenting Information 

In general, the kind of information 
the fledgling librarian must present is 
his training and related courses, work 
experience that would be applicable to 
the particular job, personal information 
and description, character and business 
references, information about his hob- 
bies and outside interests, the organiza- 
tions to which he belongs, the organiza- 
travelled, when he will be available, at 
what salary range and where he can be 
located. If he has stressed the important 
data and yet not oversold himself, if 
he has shown the employer how he will 
fit into the particular organization, he 
may still have difficulty in securing the 
position he wants, but nevertheless 
these are techniques which cannot be 
ignored by the job seeker, not only in 
the library field but in any field. 

Job Description 

The employer, on the other hand, has 
the responsibility to present the details 
of the position as clearly as possible. He 
must know what he wants and must 
give a true picture of the work to be 
done. He must describe working condi- 
tions, hours, salary, chances for ad- 
vancement, vacation, sick leave and 
other pertinent information. Whenever 
possible the candidate should visit the 
library, meet co-workers and learn some- 
thing of the policies of the institution, 
to see whether he would fit in and be 
happy in that particular situation. 
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MEASURE OF LIBRARY SERVICE’ 


Statistics 


GERTRUDE SCHUTZE 


T IS POSSIBLE to discuss at length the 

advantages and disadvantages of col- 
lecting statistics, but it is unlikely that 
such discussion would add much to the 
solution of the general problem of meas- 
urement. Compiling records represents 
a definite effort on the part of the libra- 
rian to examine the results of his work. 
These figures enable him to review and 
to analyze the year’s activities carefully 
so that he may appraise his depart- 
ment critically and thus have a factual 
basis on which to make wise judgments. 
Statistics also constitute the facts which 
describe to management the manner in 
which the library has operated and its 
achievements. It is doubtful that statis- 
tics can “evaluate” our services, but we 
do know that they lend themselves to 
interpretation, thereby helping to de- 
termine the significance of the library 
in the organization. 

There is a tendency for librarians to 
practice extremes in the matter of rec- 
ords. Either they compile no statistics, 
or they collect a disproportionate num- 
ber of figures. The actual records need- 
ed to tell the story of the library are 
few, take little time to keep and should 
be compiled continuously. The infor- 
mation required involves: (1) a quanti- 
tative record of the output of work by 
the library staff, and (2) a record of 
the use made of the library by the 
clientele. 

The quantitative aspects of the li- 
brary are measured by circulation, ac- 
quisitions and cataloging statistics. These 
statistics reveal the work done and this 
information is useful in assessing the 
staff needed to handle expansions of 
work, Circulation of books may be de- 
scribed by tabulating each day the 





* Paper presented before the New Jersey 
Chapter of SLA, April 10, 1952. 
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number of charge cards. Data on the cir- 
culation of various classes of books will 
prove helpful in book selection and 
show up subject groups which need 
building up. A study of individual titles 
will indicate what books must be dupli- 
cated. It is interesting to break down 
the periodical circulation figures into 
three categories: the percentages indi- 
cating regular routing of periodicals, 
loans directly traceable to the Library 
Abstract Bulletin (if the library is- 
sues such a publication), and loans 
made in connection with reference work. 
The figures from one technical library 
serving a research staff show fifty per 
cent, fifteen per cent, and thirty-five per 
cent respectively. Circulation data, how- 
ever, are not entirely meaningful since 
they do not report the use of books and 
periodicals consulted in the stacks but 
not withdrawn. It tells nothing of the 
use of reference books and certain pe- 
riodicals which are seldom allowed out 
of the library, nor does it report the 
use of books in office or laboratory col- 
lections. 

Accessions may be reported in terms 
of the numbers of books, patents and 
vertical file material acquired. Such in- 
formation is useful in showing the 
growth of the library resources and, as- 
suming that the librarian is competent 
in the selection of research materials, 
it is a measure of the adequacy with 
which the library is able to meet its 
requests for information. 

The number of titles processed (this 
includes books, pamphlets, patents, docu- 





Miss Schutze is Head of Re- 
search Information Service at 
NEPERA Chemical Company, 
Yonkers, New York. 
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ments, periodicals, films, slides, etc.) may 
be used to judge roughly the work as- 
sociated with the contents of the library 
collection. One library groups these in- 
terpretive operations (classification, cat- 
aloging, indexing and abstracting) to- 
gether under the heading “cards added 
to the catalogs.” The year’s total can 
be compared with previous years to 
show an increase or decrease in the 
quantity of technical information han- 
dled. Since the catalog is the backbone 
of the library, each card added is an- 
other key to its resources. 

It is advisable for librarians to keep 
statistics on “attention notes” sent to 
clients as well as responses to these 
notes. Attention notes may take the 
form of a memo or merely a page refer- 
ence adjacent to the name of the reader 
on the routing slip attached to a jour- 
nal. This information tabulated in the 
annual report is concrete evidence to 
management that the library is being 
sold to the clientele. It is also a factor 
in evaluating services since each re- 
sponse gives a clue as to whether the 
information was worthwhile. 


The most important measure of the 
effectiveness of the library is the ex- 
tent to which it is used. This factor is 
measurable. 


It is interesting to know how many 
people in the organization use*the li- 
brary each day and which individuals 
or groups use the library most. It is im- 
portant to know who the non-users are. 
One library records visits on a form 
listing the names of all the members of 
the research staff grouped according to 
the unit in which he works. As each 
visitor enters the library the library 
clerk makes a mark against his name. 
Analysis reveals those who visit the li- 
brary frequently, others who use it oc- 
casionally and those who make no use 
of it. Further study indicates the units 
or departments making the most use 
of library facilities. Very often this in- 
formation will prompt us to start a sell- 
ing campaign to attract new friends to 
the library. 

Much time and effort is expended in 
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the preparation of library bulletins. The 
usefulness of this service can be meas- 
ured if the number of loans traceable to 
the bulletin are tallied. Then we can 
compare the use of the library as such 
with its use as a source of the original 
material cited in the bulletin. From this 
information we can also gauge to what 
extent the abstractors are successful in 
selecting pertinent references. 

Searching for information is a fulfill- 
ment of one of the principal objectives 
of the special library. Therefore, in- 
quiries should be counted and lists of 
reference questions should be kept. This 
information may be classified in various 
ways. In some libraries questions are 
distributed according to the nature of 
their difficulty and relation to serious 
investigation: fact-finding, bibliogra. 
phies and searches. Analysis of specific 
questions suggests a break-down into 
broad subjects on which information is 
required such as chemical, medical, 
physical, engineering, etc. Such data can 
be turned to good account in book se- 
lection as well as in determining what 
training and background is required of 
the library staff. Other libraries place 
the emphasis upon the time it takes to 
produce the answer to a question and 
tally requests under the following cate- 
gories: (1) on-the-spot fact-finding, (2) 
requiring a search up to thirty minutes, 
(3) requiring a prolonged search, and 
(4) requiring compilation of a_bibli- 
ography. This method is entirely inade- 
quate as a qualitative measure since the 
time used in gathering information is a 
variable factor and therefore unreliable. 
Furthermore it ignores the important 
objective of reference work: aid to the 
inquirer. 

Requests for information may also 
be classified by the inquirer, so that the 
librarian knows what percentage of the 
work is requested by the various groups 
of the research department and what 
proportion for the other departments 
in the company which the library serves. 

From the foregoing it is reasonable 
to assume that a record of reference 
work provides essential data for evalu- 
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ating this service. It constitutes far 
more than an evaluation of the internal 
efficiency of the library. These records 
furnish a clue to the attitude of the 
users of the library. An increase from 
year to year in the number of reference 
questions indicates that the clients’ 
habit of referring to the library has 
grown. A growing increase in the diffi- 
culty and complexity of reference ques- 
tions indicates that the client has learn- 
ed to trust the library staff’s ability to 
produce reliable information. 

Many other tasks and services can 
be studied and measured but only those 
that require a continuous record have 
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been recommended. The time spent on 
keeping records should not encroach on 
time required to service the organiza- 
tion, the library’s chief function. If, 
from time to time, an appraisal of some 
phase of library work is required, ran- 
dom sampling can give the necessary 
information. For instance, if it is desir- 
able to know how often microfilm mate- 
rial is used, a count can be made for a 
designated period and this will provide 
an approximate estimate. 

Statistics provide a graphic presenta- 
tion of the various phases of library 
service useful both to the library ad- 
ministrator and to management. 


* 


Preparation of a Staff Manual 


RosE Boots 
Librarian, McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc., New York 


Be SPECIAL LIBRARY, large and 
small, should have a Staff Man- 
ual, a Manual of Procedures, or a Work 
Manual, whichever one wishes to call it. 
If this first aid to library organiza- 
tion, administration and interpretation 
is well done, it is not too much to claim 
its usefulness as follows: 
UsEs TO LIBRARY STAFF: 

1. Aids the individual who writes 
any portion of it, 

2. Presents in black and white a com- 
plete analysis of organization and 
procedures, 

3. Assists staff member to a broader 

point of view, 

. Makes a more responsible staff, 

. Minimizes friction, 

. Promotes mutual understanding, 
Furnishes each worker with spe- 
cific information, and, 

8. Gives assurance of the importance 
of the work. 

UsEs To LIBRARY ADMINISTRATOR: 

1. Provides a means of standardiza- 
tion, 

2. Reveals outworn methods, 
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3. Reveals irregularities, 

4. Places responsibility, 

5. Establishes precedent, and, per- 
haps most important of all, 

6. Speeds up absorption of new staff. 

UsEs TO COMPANY: 

1. Gives a complete picture of the 
varied types of work and processes 
a library staff performs, 

2 Answers the criticism of a library 
being over-staffed, 

3. Affords an opportunity to under- 
stand the intellectual as well as 
the clerical demands made upon a 
library staff, 

4. Promotes a better appreciation of 
the library’s service and, last, 

5. Serves as a sort of sales manual 
for the promotion of one’s library 
and a splendid means of publiciz- 
ing the library to the organization. 
The publicity value lies in the 
fact that it shows how the library 
is organized to serve the company 
and what services are offered. 

Any one of these reasons would jus- 

tify the time and effort that it takes to 
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prepare a manual. Most librarians are 
far too busy and have too many de- 
mands upon their time to spend long 
hours teaching a new assistant routines 
which he could learn from a staff man- 
ual containing this information. When 
the turnover in staff is high, a manual 
saves precious hours and wear and tear 
on the librarian or supervisor responsi- 
ble for training new assistants. 

The manual may be used to answer 
the criticism of library over-staffing. If 
there exists in black and white a nota- 
tion of what each member of the staff 
does and the amount of work done 
there is a much better chance of pro- 
viding and keeping an adequate staff to 
continue to give the service required or 
demanded. Other uses of the manual 
are equally valuable. 

Until copy has been used and a fair- 
ly standard text established, it would 
be wise to produce the manual in loose- 
leaf form to permit changes and re- 
visions. A systematic procedure should 
be developed to provide for revision. 
The manual should be flexible—not too 
fixed or standardized. There should al- 
ways be an attempt to find better ways 
of doing things—more time-saving and 
effective methods. Some librarians may 
prefer a loose-leaf form for the perma- 
nent edition. Others may wish to have 
it bound, and at the same time inter- 
leaved, so that changes and additions 
can be made from time to time. 

There are few staff manuals to be 
found in special libraries, yet it is amaz- 
ing how many librarians wish that they 
had them. Everyone seems to agree that 
staff manuals are desirable, but few li- 
brarians have taken the time or the 
effort to prepare one. As a guide, to 
those interested in preparing a manual 
the following is the table of contents of 
the manual in use at McGraw-Hill: 

1. The McGraw-Hill Companies 
. Organization and functions 
. Publications and services 

List of McGraw-Hill Advertisers 
. McGraw-Hill Memberships in Tech- 

nical, Industrial and Business Asso- 

sociations 


e. Magazines received by other depart- 
ments and individuals 


aoe 





. Personnel policies 
. Functions and objectives of Library 
. Library policies 
. Staff duties: 
a. Librarian 
a. Assistant librarian 
c. Cataloger 
d. Indexers 
a. 
f. 


On WD 


Secretary, Order Clerk 
Circulation, Filing 
. Periodical routing 
6 Business manners and self-improvement 
. Publicity 
8. Publications 
a. Annual report 
b. “What’s New in the Library” 
9. Financial procedures and forms 
a. Petty cash, expense account, travel 
advance, etc. 
b. Inter-departmental requisition forms 
10. Acquisitions and discards 
a. Routines of ordering 
b. Requests 
c. Exchanges and gifts 
d. Discards 
11. Binding 
12. Microfilm 
13. Indexing of McGraw-Hill magazines 
14. Cataloging and classification 
a. Books 
b. Serials 
c. Maps 
d. Motion pictures and films 
e. Ordering cards from Library of Con- 
gress 
15. Circulation 
a. Statistics 
b. Charging books, etc. 
c. Overdues 
d. Lost .books 
e. Routing of periodicals 
16. Reference service 
a. Inter-Library Loan 
b. Photostats 
c. Statistics 
17. Sources of information 
a. McGraw-Hill periodicals—special is- 
sues 
b. McGraw-Hill indexes 
18. Government documents 
19. Back magazines, out-of-print books, and 
government publications 
20. Bibliography and bibliographic form 
21. Miscellaneous forms 
Manuals should be designed to fit 
individual needs. It is interesting to see 
how various librarians have handled the 
same problem—no two manuals are ex- 
actly alike. There are a few staff man- 
uals at SLA Headquarters in New York 
that may be borrowed by members 
who wish to organize a library or to pre- 


pare a staff manual. 
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Title-page 
Preface 
Contents 
Introduction: 
History of library 
Plan of organization (or organization chart) 
Functions 
Objectives 
Job classification and analysis 
Person or persons to whom responsible for 
various aspects of administration (if uni- 
versity or college, library faculty com- 
mittee ) 
Roster and titles of officers and executives 
Administration 
General regulations 
Hours of opening 
Holidays 
Miscellaneous 
Staff 
Appointment 
Tenure 
Rating 
Promotion 
Schedules 
Vacations 
Leaves of absence 
Student assistants (if university or col- 
lege) 
Selection 
Duties 
Hours 
Rates of pay 
Clerical assistants 
Selection 
Duties 
Hours 
Rates of pay 
Staff meetings 
Purpose, frequency, etc. 
Publicity 
Publications 
Annual report 
Handbook 
Bulletin 
Miscellaneous 
Financial procedure (Budget) 
Building 
General regulations 
Acquisitions 
General 
Checking of requests 
Verifying items 
Routines of ordering 
Exchanges and gifts 
Records 
Acknowledgments 
Serials 
Records and routines 
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Outline for a Staff Manual 





































Accessioning 
Binding and repairs 
Cataloging and classification 
Processes 
Books 
Serials 
Files and filing 
Card files 
Office records 
Records in public rooms (if university 
or college, or large library) 
Vertical files 
Office records 
Materials available to clientele 
Shelf-listing 
Inventory 
Circulation 
Special objectives 
Desk routines and schedules 
Statistics 
Charging books 
Reserved books (if university or college) 
Non-reserved books (if university or col- 
lege) 
Return of books 
Overdues 
Fines 
Lost books 
Shelving 
Relations to other divisions of work 
Reference service 
Procedure 
Administration and organization of the col- 
lection 
Routines and schedules 
Teaching service: instruction in the use of 
books, bibliographic sources for clientele 
(if university or college, graduate stu- 
dents) 
Interlibrary loan 
Special aid to various members of organi- 
zation (if university or college, faculty) 
Records and statistics 
Relations to other divisions of work 
Other services 
Index 
Appendix 
Sample forms for all processes, (properly 
labeled, if use not obvious), supplies and 
source of purchase 
All routines and processes should be clearly 
defined and all records should be accurate and 
kept up to date. The above outline is general 
only and can be varied to fit your particular 
library. It is expanded to include special de- 
partments of a university, college or public 
library. This will not apply to small libraries 
in business concerns. 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


RE: DOCUMENTATION 


A few years ago many of you were probably 
a little baffled, as I was, about this new science 
and/or profession called documentation. Grad- 
ually a simple explanation came to be generally 
accepted: “Documentation is concerned with 
the production and distribution as well as the 
utilization of documents.” Other aspects of the 
theory often mentioned were: “The most im- 
portant scientific literature is now being put 
out by the government in the form of unpub- 
lished documents. Librarians, of course, can’t 
cope with this problem because they are 
trained to handle only books. A new profes- 
sion is being evolved. This new profession will 
supplant librarianship.”* 


Documents 
in 
Special Libraries 


This reasoning seemed baffling to me _ be- 
cause I couldn’t reconcile it with the working 
practice of special libraries as I knew them. 
There was nothing new or strange to me 
about the idea of handling unpublished docu- 
ments. My own files were full of them and 
so, I believed, were most special library files. 
Furthermore many of us even took a hand in 
producing and distributing publications for the 
organizations we served. SLA had certainly 
produced bibliographic tools to help make 
such material available and usable. Where, I 
said to myself, had we missed the boat? Why 
was there a new name for processes which 
were part and parcel of everyday special libra- 
ry service? 


* A review by Bernard Fry, program chair- 
man of the Post-Convention Institute on the 
Administration and Use of Technical Research 
Reports, sponsored by the Science-Technology 
Division of Special Libraries Association in 
New York, May 30-31, 1952, appeared in the 
July-August (1952) issue of SPECIAL LIBRA- 
RIES. The papers given at the Institute were 
scheduled for publication in American Docu- 
mentation, July, 1952; publication delayed. 


** Papers and discussion of the annual sum- 
mer conference at the Graduate Library School 
of the University of Chicago, held August 
11-15, 1952, will be published in a proceedings 
volume. 
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There surely were developments, however, 
and they were so important that the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago 
scheduled a thoroughgoing discussion of docu- 
mentation, under the title Communication of 
Specialized Information, for its annual sum- 
mer conference.** With the hope of reconcil- 
ing the divergent points of view the Executive 
Board asked me to attend the sessions. 

An impressive cross-section of documental- 
ists, librarians, scientists and information spe- 
cialists took part in the conference. In spite 
of the variety of their titles it was very ap- 
parent that everybody was really concerned 
about the same thing—ways and means of 
controlling the appalling flood of current pub- 
lication so that it would be possible to get at 
all the exact information needed for any spe- 
cific purpose. 

Verner W. Clapp of the Library of Congress 
expressed this solid base of mutual understand- 
ing in his opening paper. He said that there 
is nothing really new in the kinds of problems 
we are facing. They are the same problems 
librarians have always faced. They merely 
seem greater because of the pressures of the 
times and because of the vast quantity of the 
materials involved. There are obvious advan- 
tages to a system of well-ordered controls but 
this requires more regimenting than is possible 
or desirable in a country which operates on a 
laissez-faire system. And, amazingly, the 
laissez-faire system is effective. 


Specialists 


So, in spite of hopes on the one side and 
apprehensions on the other, it doesn’t look to 
me as if a new profession called documenta- 
tion is likely to materialize. Specialists in 
documents and bibliographic services are cerf- 
tainly here to stay. We need them. If they 
decide to join us as members of SLA, our As- 
sociation will be much richer. 


What does all this mean to special libra- 
ries? I’m afraid it means that we did miss a 
boat. We weren’t identified with developments 
of the utmost importance to library service. 
Let’s not do it again. We want to carry our 
share of the burden and it behooves us to be 
alert and aggressive about it. We can’t afford 
to miss any more opportunities to live up to 
our own ideals of special librarianship. 


ELIZABETH FERGUSON, President 
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Have you heard... 


ASLIB 


English Librarians Wish to Exchange 
with SLA Members in the USA 


The following list of mames has been re- 
ceived from abroad. SLA members who are 
interested in an exchange may obtain further 
information by writing to KATE C. ORNSEN, 
chairman of the International Relations Com- 
mittee. 

1. Miss M. A. Batty. Librarian of the Tex- 
tile Institute, Manchester. 

An important medium-sized library, con- 
cerned with all aspects of the manufacture of 
textiles. 

2. Mrs. K. ScotrT. Librarian and information 
Officer, The Carborundum Company, Ltd., 
London. 

An industrial company that manufactures 
abrasives. 

3. Miss K. E. WATKINS. Deputy Librarian, 
The Patent Office Library, London. 

One of the two principal Government libra- 
ries devoted to science and technology. In- 
tended primarily for the use of Patent Ex- 
aminers but used also as a reference library on 
scientic and technological subjects. 


4. Mr. H. W. GATEHOUSE. Information Offi- 
cer, Chief Engineer’s Department, British 
Electricity Authority, London. 

An interesting opportunity to see a nation- 
alized industry at work. 

5. Miss P. M. EDWARDES. Assistant Librarian, 
Library of Science and Engineering Depart- 
ments, The British Council, London. 

Miss Edwardes’ application is still subject 
to approval by the Chairman of the British 
Council. The British Council is the principal 
organization for spreading knowledge about 
British life and culture. Miss Edwardes’ sub- 
ject field is biology and agriculture. 

6. Dr. D. J. CAMPBELL. Librarian of the Royal 
Cancer Hospital. 

7. Miss M. HANNAN. Assistant Technical Of- 
ficer (Librarian), Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Ltd., Billingham, Co. Durham. 

8. Miss S. D. Huaoins. Librarian, Monsanto 
Chemicals, Ltd., Slough, Buckinghamshire. 


Jesse H. Shera at WRU 
Jesse H. Shera, associate professor in the 
Graduate Library School at the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed dean of the 
School of Library Science at Western Reserve 
University. Dr. Shera, who has an outstanding 
feputation as a scholar and practitioner in 
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library work, will assume his new post as a 
full professor and dean this fall. 

Dr. Shera is an active member in SLA and 
in other professional library organizations. He 
is the author of two books and has written 
extensively for journals and volumes in the 
fields of librarianship and American history. 
At the present time, Dr. Shera is an associate 
editor of the Library Quarterly, American 


Mellon Institute Research 

A new Multiple Fellowship has been in- 
cepted at Mellon Institute, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The donor is Parke, Davis and 
Company, Detroit, Michigan, offering a wide 
field for collaboration in production work with 
the company and its strong research organi- 
zation. 

The Fellowship will carry on long-range in- 
vestigations in synthetic organic chemistry, 
with general emphasis on chemotherapy and 
particular emphasis on the preparation of com- 
pounds for combating viruses and tumors. 

Heading the Fellowship is Dr. Alexander 
M. Moore, Administrative Fellow, since 1946 
a Parke Davis specialist in the synthesis of 
potential drugs and in the classification of 
organic compounds. 

On Dr. Moore’s staff are three Senior Fel- 
lows: Drs. Robert S. Tipson, Alice G. Renfrew 
and Marcus S. Morgan. Pauline C. Piatt is a 
Fellow. Several other scientists and assistants 
will be added to the group in the near future. 


Financial Services 
The New York Financial Group has issued 
a Union List of Economic and Financial Serv- 
ices received by its members. Listed are the 
holdings of 68 libraries covering 360 services 
published by approximately 135 organizations. 
The publication broadly defines a service 
as a “publication that readily supplies infor- 
mation in specialized fields and is up to date 
in: that it deals with constantly shifting data.” 
Not listed are: yearbooks, directories, encyclo- 
pedias, trade association bulletins, government 
services and special services for individual 
clients. The services listed are not described 
or evaluated. The subject index provides a 
guide to content of services. 
Copies are available at $2 each from: 
Miss Katherine Higbee 
Library 
Standard and Poor’s Corporation 
345 Hudson Street 
New York 14, N. Y. 
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Documentation and the Journal of Cataloging 
and Classification. 


Map Workshop 

Twenty-four persons representing six na- 
tional governmental agencies, two state re- 
search groups three public libraries, and 
twelve universities attended the Map Work- 
shop held at the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana, from June 9 through June 25, 1952. 
The Workshop, the first known special non- 
credit training course for persons interested 
in map librarianship, was sponsored by the 
Library School through the Division of Uni- 
versity Extension. Bill M. Woods, map libra- 
rian and instructor in library science, who 
offers a credit course, Maps and Cartobibli- 
ographical Aids, in the Library School, di- 
rected the Workshop. 

Sessions included lectures, laboratory pe- 
riods and discussions devoted to every phase 
of map librarianship. As backgrounds of the 
participants were quite varied, (geography, 
geology, history, library science, social sci- 
ences), it was necessary to assume no par- 
ticular knowledge of maps or library methods. 

Problems of cartography, map and aerial 
photograph reading, and cartographic terms 
were discussed by Professor R. L. Carmin of 
the Geography Department. Map history, map 
activity including map depository programs, 
societies and map resources of libraries con- 
cluded the first part of the Workshop. 


The second unit, and one of particular im- 
portance due to the lack of a comprehensive 
bibliography of maps, took nearly a week. 
General and special bibliographies, books on 
map making and map reading, catalogs, in- 
dexes, and the maps of governments at all 
levels, of societies, and of commercial pub- 
lishers, catalogs of old and rare map dealers, 
Periodicals useful for mapping information, 
atlases, gazetteers, and other miscellaneous 
aids as guide books, travel folders, etc. were 
studied. 


Information on map mounting and repair by 
Mrs. Ethel Richbark of the mending section 
of the library introduced the unit on tech- 
nical processing of maps. General principles 
of cataloging and classification were given by 
Dr. Marian Harman, acting catalog libra- 
rian. Further discussion included map catalog- 
ing and classification, processing of the AMS 
maps, preparation of the index map, subject 
and area headings, old map cataloging, and 
the processing of aerial photographs, pamphlets 
and folders. 

Final sessions were devoted to a discussion 
of ways to promote the use of maps and to a 
general review emphasizing the essential ma- 
terials of a map collection and the responsi- 
bilities of the map librarian. 
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YOU CANT MISS 


new developments of immediate 
concern as reported in more than 
200 periodicals in the fields of en- 
gineering, science (chemistry, 
physics, geology), industry (met- 
allurgy, textiles, aeronautics, elec- 
tronics, railroads, ceramics, rubber, 
plastics, paper, etc.), economics, 
business and finance, public ad- 
ministration, management, insur- 
ance 


you make a practice each month 
of scanning the pages of the 


INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS INDEX 


since 1913 a monthly, cumulative 
subject index to the periodical lit- 
erature in the field, providing con- 
venient, easily refer- 
ences to technical, scientific and 
business information. 


accessible 


For details write 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 


950-72 University Avenue 
New York 52, N. Y. 
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Off the Press” 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL SPEECH. By 
Lionel Crocker. New York: The Ronald 
Press, 1951. 463p. $4. 

The author is professor of speech at Denison 
University. While this book is designed prima- 
rily as a text for students, it is intended also 
to meet the practical needs of those who wish 
to improve their speech and to make it an 
asset in their business and professional careers. 
The how-to-do-it text gives instructions on 
how to put a speech together, how to deliver 
it, how to read it from manuscript, and it gives 
examples of various kinds of speeches. Re- 
lated material is included on how to plan and 
conduct meetings. 


COLUMBIA LIPPINCOTT GAZETTEER OF THE 
WORLD. Edited by Leon E. Seltzer. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1952. 
2148p. $50. 

This invaluable reference tool lists every place 
in the world of any interest or importance, 
with essential facts of location, population, 
history, industries and other important fea- 
tures. It is an authoritative work prepared by 
an expert staff and brings up-to-date detailed 
geographical information. It includes 130,000 
articles, and 30,000 cross-reference entries for 
variations in name-spellings, for changes in 
names through the course of history and other 
related information. Immediate reference is 
provided through the use of a single alpha- 
betical listing. All entries have been pains- 
takingly checked. 


COMMUNICATION OF ‘TECHNICAL INFORMA- 
TION. By Robert M. Dederich. New York: 
Chemonomics, 1952. 116p. $5. 

The inability of professional people to pre- 
sent their ideas intelligently to management 
can be a source of misunderstanding and in- 
efficiency in industry and government. The 
scientist frequently does not realize the limits 
both in understanding and time of the average 
businessman. There is a wide gap between 
the interests, knowledge and even the lan- 
guage of the technical man and the industry 
executive. 

This book is concerned with the funda- 
mental principles of communication that will 
bridge the gap. It is written from the point 
of view of the business manager and stresses 
the thinking and logic which must underlie the 
communication of technical information. In 
addition to written reports, consideration is 





* Where it is possible the editor has given 
prices for publications noted in this section. 
The omission of a price does not necessarily 
indicate that the publication is free. 
given to inter-organization memos, progress 
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statements and oral presentation in confer- 
ences. 


EVERYMAN’S UNITED NATIONS. A Ready Ref- 
erence to the Structure, Functions and Work 
of the United Nations and its Related 
Agencies. 3rd ed. New York: United Na- 
tions, 1952. 388p. $1.50. 

Revised and enlarged, this ready reference 

describes the structure, functions and work of 

the UN and its related agencies. It outlines 
the UN’s actions on every major question 
brought before it since its inception. 


EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT. Reference List No. 
11. Compiled by Patricia H. Myren. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, 1952. 
10p. 

A selected list of books, pamphlets and peri- 

odical articles published since 1935 has been 

compiled by Patricia H. Myren of the Refer- 
ence Department, Baker Library, Harvard 

University. Material listed includes all aspects 

and phases in the education, training, selection 

and development of executives and managerial 
staff. 


A GUIDE TO GOVERNMENT LIBRARIES. Pub- 
lished for H.M. Treasury Organization and 
Methods Division. London: Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1952. 120p. $1.70. 

This directory of British government libraries 

lists approximately eighty libraries and their 

personnel, descriptions of their holdings, and 
the extent of their interlibrary and interna- 
tional loan services. Included also is an index 
to government publications held by govern- 

ment libraries and a subject index to the li- 

brary collections described. 


How TO PREPARE A SPEECH. By Ivan Gerould 
Grimshaw. New York: The Woman’s Press, 
1952. 105p. $2.50. 

A simple guide to basic library resources 

yielding helpful “source material” for the 

preparation of a speech has been provided by 
the author, Dr. Grimshaw, director of libra- 
ries and chairman, Department of Library 

Science, Beloit College. The book describes 

how to take notes, how to outline and write 

a speech and how to deliver it effectively. 


How TO PREPARE TRAINING MANUALS. A 
Guide in the Preparation of Written In- 
structional Materials. By Lynn A. Emerson. 
Albany, N. Y.: University of the State of 
New York, 1952. 356p. 

Principles and procedures in writing instruc- 

tional material are described in this compre- 

hensive work. Covered in detail are the vari- 
ous steps required from the initial planning of 
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the material to its completion and delivery to 
the printer. The manual is designed as a ref- 
erence work as well as a guide. The informa- 
tion applies equally to a wide range of edu- 
cational materials as well as to training man- 
uals used in organization programs. Typo- 
graphical aspects are considered and a brief 
review of various reproduction methods. A 
chapter on how to prepare copy for the printer 
is also included. A useful bibliography lists 
pertinent information sources. The book is 
well-indexed. An appendix provides sample 
illustrative material. 

INDEX TRANSLATIONEM. 3rd_ ed. Paris: 

UNESCO, 1951. 444p. $7.50. 

A bibliography of 13,516 translations pub- 
lished in 34 countries during 1950 is classified 
according to subject matter. Three alpha- 
betical indexes of authors, translators and 
publishers are given at the end of the volume. 
A statistical table of translations is included. 


THE MANAGEMENT DICTIONARY. Standardiza- 
tion of Definitions and Concepts of the 
Terminology in the Field of Personnel Man- 
agement. By A. E. Benn. New York: Expo- 
sition Press, 1952. 381p. $7.50. 

This lexicon contains more than 4000 refer- 
ences of common usage in job analysis, indus- 
trial psychology, cost accounting, production 
and manufacturing, organization and adminis- 
tration. It includes standard words, old words 
in new meanings, slang words and coined words 
and colloquialisms that have come into ac- 
cepted usage in recent years. It establishes 
basic definitions and terms, synonyms, anto- 
nyms, formulas and formula symbols, and 
refers to major publications in the field. 

The author, Alice E. Benn, is librarian at 
the Public Relations Research Library of the 
Ford Motor Company, Detroit, and is a mem- 
ber of SLA. 


NEWSPAPERS LIBRARIES. Library Association 
Pamphlet No. 11. By J. Lewis. London: 
The Library Association, 1952. 76p. 7s to 
non-members. 

This compact booklet describes the functions 
of a newspaper library and its holdings. There 
are chapters on the arrangement, classification 
and filing of materials and on the various news 
indexes and the indexing of one’s own news- 
paper. Included is a bibliography on news- 
paper library practices in Great Britain and 
the Commonwealth. 


THE OFFICE LIBRARY OF AN INDUSTRIAL RE- 
LATIONS EXECUTIVE. 6th ed. Prepared by 
Helen Baker and Hazel C. Benjamin. 
Princeton, N. J.: Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University, 1951. 42p. $1. 

“This is the six edition of a carefully selected 

listing and annotation of literature for ready 

reference and use by the executive. Basic and 
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current materials listed cover personnel ad- 
ministration, trade unions and union-manage- 
ment relations, labor legislation and adminis. 


tration and _ social insurance. Additional 
sources of information including reference 
handbooks, dictionaries, directories, services, 


organizations and publications are given. 


OPPORTUNITIES IN LIBRARY CAREERS. By Rob- 
ert E. Kingery. New York: Vocational 
Guidance Manuals, Inc., 1952. 112p. $1. 

Robert E. Kingery, Chief of the Preparation 
Division of the New York Public Library and 
an active member of SLA, has written a most 
informative and useful manual for the teen- 
ager. Coverage is given to various types of 
librarianship, educational preparation, how to 
secure a library position, the type of work 
involved in various library jobs, and some in- 
formation about library associations and other 
professional organizations. Appendices list ac- 
credited library schools and sources of infor- 
mation about jobs. The booklet is well- 
indexed. 

It is hoped that a revised edition will in- 
clude more recent material on special library 
service than what is now listed in the bibli- 
ography. Information on SLA does not men- 
tion the international aspect of Special Libra- 
ries Association nor the unique part played 
by the chapters and divisions in “putting 
knowledge to work” among special: librarians, 


PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. By William W. 
Waite. New York: The Ronald Press, 1952. 
683p. $7. 

This is a textbook for students giving the 
philosophical and practical approaches to per- 
sonnel administration. It includes factual 
presentations of problems in employing, train- 
ing and administering the work force, and the 
solution of these problems through the com- 
bined use of common sense, adaptability and 
an understanding of human relations. Person- 
nel administrators and line supervisors will 
find useful information to assist them in the 
performance of their duties. 

Illustrative material relating to the text has 
been supplied by a large number of industrial 
and commercial organizations. Questions fol- 
low each chapter and extensive bibliographies 
have been included. The author is professor 
of industrial engineering at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


PLANNING AND DEVELOPING THE COMPANY 
ORGANIZATION STRUCTURE. Research Re- 
port No. 20. By Ernest Dale. New York: 
American Management Association, 1952. 
232p. $4.50 to non-members. 

A two-year investigation of company organi- 

zation problems provided the data for this re- 

search report which analyzes the development 
and change of the organization structure of 
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the individual company. The report is di- 
vided into two parts. Part I deals with the 
dynamics of organization and gives an analysis 
of the major organizational problems as they 
arise at various stages of a company’s growth. 
Part II deals with the mechanics of organiza- 
tion and offers detailed guidance for analyzing 
the existing structure and modifying or chang- 
ing it, in accordance with the best established 
practices and conforming to the needs of the 
individual company. 


THE RESEARCH PAPER. By Florence M. A. 
Hilbish. New York: Bookman Associates, 
1952. 292p. $2.95. 

A how-to-do-it book giving instruction in 

fundamental research techniques and serving 

as a guide to the preparation of the research 
report, from preliminary library research to 
final organization and presentation of the com- 
pleted report. The book is intended primarily 
for students. The author is on the faculty of 
Taylor University. 


SELECTION, TRAINING, AND USE OF PERSONNEL 
IN INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. Proceedings of 
the Second Annual Conference on Industrial 
Research, June, 1951. Sponsored by the 
Department of Industrial Engineering, Co- 
lumbia University. Edited by David B. 
Hertz. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1952. 
274p. $4.50. 

Included in this volume are the abridged and 

edited conference papers and discussions by 

top-level research administrators concerned 
with problems involved in the selection and 
training of research personnel and the co- 
ordination of research and development work. 

The papers indicate the wide range of interest 

existing in the field of research administration 

and the need for providing an atmosphere of 
intellectual security conducive to high creative 
effort. 


Stupy ABROAD. International Handbook: Fel- 
lowships, Scholarships, Educational Ex- 
change. Volume IV. 1951-1952. Paris: 
UNESCO, 1952. 327p. $2. 

The handbook lists scholarships, fellowships 
and educational exchanges in all parts of the 
world. Pertinent information is given about 
each award: the field of study, where the 
scholarship may be held, conditions, monetary 
value, duration, number available and where 
to apply. An index to the awards is given. 


THE SUCCESSFUL SPEAKER’S HANDBOOK. By 
Herbert V. Prochnow. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1951. 343p. $4.50. 

The elements of good speech and effective 

speaking are presented in this handbook for 

business and professional people. The author 
discusses the techniques and the strategy of 
the successful speaker, and analyzes various 
approaches and methods in gaining the ability 
to speak to groups. Suggestions, exercises and 
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illustrations are included in the text. There 
is also a section on how to conduct a meeting 
including a brief discussion of parliamentary 
procedure. 


THEY WENT TO COLLEGE. The College Grad- 
uate in America Today. By Ernest Have- 
mann and Patricia Salter West. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1952. 277p. $4. 

A survey of U. S. college graduates made by 

Time Magazine and analyzed by the Columbia 

University Bureau of Applied Social Research 

summarizes the assets and liabilities of college 

education as revealed in the replies of some 

9000 college graduates who were queried. The 

resulting information is provacative and merits 

reflection. 


UNION LIST OF MICROFILMS. Edited by 
Eleanor Estes Campion. Issued by the 
Philadelphia Bibliographical Center and 
Union Library Catalogue. Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
J. W. Edwards, 1951. 1961 columns. $17.50. 

This is a revised, enlarged and cumulated edi- 
tion bringing together a listing of available 
microfilms. This volume includes all previous 
listings with approximately 6500 additional 
accessions. Each of the 25,000 entries has 
been carefully checked, detailing all the bibli- 
ographic information obtainable and specifying 
the location of both negative and positive 
microfilms and the original when available. 


WEEKLY NEWSPAPER MAKEUP AND TYPOGRA- 
PHY. By Thomas F. Barnhart. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 
1949. 267p. $5. 

This excellent work is unique in its field. 

While it is designed for professional use by 

editors and publishers of weekly newspapers, 

the lucid and comprehensive presentation of 
material provides an extremely valuable source 
of how-to-do it information for the novice. 

This volume, while published in 1949, is 
still an outstanding item on the general and 
technical aspects of makeup and typography 
in their particular relationship to the weekly 
newspaper. Discussion on changes in printing 
processes, type specimens and design make it 
possible to adapt the information to related 
uses. 

The author, professor of journalism at the 
University of Minnesota, is a distinguished 
figure in the journalism field, having received 
numerous honors and awards for his work. 


THE WORLD OF LEARNING, 1952. 4th ed. Lon- 

don: Europa Publications, 1952. 952p. $14. 
Extensive information is given in this single 
volume on learned societies and professional 
associations, research institutions, libraries 
and archives, academies, museums and art 
galleries, universities, colleges and _ technical 
institutes throughout the world. It serves as 
a guide to educational, scientic and cultural 
life in every country. 
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Q What one source 
* | answers 9/10ths 


of your questions 
about books ? 





BOOKS IN PRINT, the annual author- 
title index to the Publishers’ Trade List 
Annual, has been issued only since 1948, 
but already bookfinding begins with this 
unique volume because usually you need 
look no farther. It is unique in that all 
in-print books are listed for all the ma- 
jor publishers (over 500 of them). It 
makes no difference whether the books 
were published this year, last year, or 
many years ago—if they’re still in print, 
they’re listed unless the publisher is not 
“among those present.” 


The odds are that this ONE volume 
will give you a quick answer to nine- 
tenths of your book reference questions. 
Each author entry gives author, title, 
publisher, price, series, whether illus- 
trated, edition, binding. Each title entry 
gives title, author, price, publisher. Each 
book in a series is indexed like any 
other by author and title. There is also 
an entry for the series itself, giving 
price (if uniform) and publisher. If the 
book you want is available in several 
editions from several publishers you will 
see them all listed side by side! 


Books in Print 


A. 1952 


1700 pages, 8 x 10, cloth. 
October. $17.50 net 


Gladly sent on approval 





Order now from 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 


62 West 45 Street, New York 36 











30 DAY 


BINDING SERVICE 


THE HECKMAN BINDERY, Inc. 


916 N. Sycamore 


North Manchester, Indiana 


Please Mention Special Libraries When Answering Advertisements 
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“INDISPENSABLE” 


says Ivan Gerould Grimshaw, Ph.D., Di- 
rector of Beloit College Libraries, Wisc. 





Replace missing or 
damaged pages from 
duplicate volumes. 
Copy passages from 
rare or single copy 
editions for reserve 
book shelf. 





Contoura-copy ex- 
cerpts, or entire 
pages up to 8%” x 
14”, from non-circu- 


‘ 
E X 
Ce 

TIME - 








End drudgery of 
ionghand-copying and 


proof-reading notes. 
Contcura-copied 
manuscripts and docu- 
ments are letter-per- 
fect, need no check- 
ing. 





full- 


charts, 


Contoura - copy 
page graphs, 

maps, prints, stamps, 
signatures, or parts of 
pages from books that 
can’t be taken from 





library. 
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Portable PHOTO-COPIER 


*Indispensable to the small college which 
does not have easy access to microfilm or 
photostatic processes. In a great many ways 
the Contoura is superior to either. We, at 
Beloit, have used our Contoura most suc- 
cessfully, and, at very low cost.” 


SAVING 
* * * 
ECONOM - 
ICAL 
Used by special librarians at Amer. Viscose Chem. Re- 


search Lib.; Bristol Labs. Inc.; Brown & Bigelow; 
Conn. Agric. Exp. Station; Dow Chemical Co.; I 


duPont de Nemours; General Foods Corp.—Central 
Labs.; I.B.M. Research Libr.; Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical C .; Mayo Clinic; Minn. Mining & Mfg. Co.; 


Minn. State w Libr.; Monsanto Chemical Co.—Re- 
search; Pure Oil Co.—Devel. Labs.; St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Med. Rec. Libr.; Solar Aircraft Co.; E. R. Squibb 

Sons; Technicolor Motion Picture Research; m 
Atomic Energy Comm. and others, it’s truly PORT- 
ABLE; fits in briefcase, makes clear copies for only 7c; 
needs no darkroom and affords time and money sav- 
ings. Models as low as $39.00. 


Write for FREE FOLDER today. 


F. G. LUDWIG Associates 


17 PEASE ROAD WOODBRIDGE, CONN. 











STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 


BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


To THE LIBRARIAN: 


September, 1952 


RE: Springer Publications 


A number of our customers, because of some confusing statements recently circulated, 
have inquired if they can still place orders with us for Springer publications. We 
wish to reaffirm to all our clients that Stechert-Hafner, Inc. will definitely continue 
to supply every title issued by Springer-Verlag. Actually, no firm either in this 
country or abroad possesses the rights of exclusive distribution to libraries. 


Springer books will be charged at the official rate of exchange. As in the past, we 
will continue to fill orders either directly from stock or by rapid importation. 


Supplying Springer publications is just one of the many Stechert-Hafner services. 
Domestic and foreign publications in all fields are supplied promptly at the lowest 
possible prices consistent with high standards of service. 


We welcome the opportunity as the world’s leading international booksellers to be 
of service to you not only for Springer publications but for books and periodicals 
of all publishers throughout the world. 


STECHERT-HAFNER, INC. 





Please Mention Special Libraries When Answering Advertisements 
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We invite comparison. 





LANGE, MAXWELL & SPRINGER, INC. 


ALBERT Daus, President 


We offer to supply all books and periodicals, new and second- 
hand, from all parts of the world at lowest prices. 


Foreign currencies will be charged at actual rates of exchange. 
Send us your lists of wants as well as of your duplicates. 


Lange, Maxwell & Springer, Inc. 


Booksellers 
122 East 55th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN: LONDON, PARIS, BERLIN, BASLE, BOLOGNA 














Expert Service on 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 


for 
Special Libraries 


Faxon’s Librarians Guide 
free on request 


We stock, volumes, sets, runs and odd 
issues of over 2 million back numbers. 


F. W. FAXON CO., INC. 


83-91 Francis Street 








Boston 15, Mass. 








BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 





We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as 
well as SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 


— Duplicate 


s Purchased — 
EST. 
1889 
Catalogues on request 










ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 


Dept. B 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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We offer in Catalogues and Lists the 
out-of-print and scarce Books you 
require, exactly described and fully 
annotated. Catalogue No. 360, now in 
Press. Lists by Subjects issued almost 
weekly. Usual Discount to Libraries. 


Catalogues include Americana, Books 
for College Libraries based on the 
Shaw List, Literature, Art, Drama 
& Stage, early Medical, Collectors’ 
Items, First Editions, America in 
Maps, Pictorial Americana, Miscel- 
laneous —the full circle of human 
knowledge and taste. 


Our business with libraries is in- 
creasing month by month. 

& 
114 East 59th St. New York 22, N. Y. 
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How To Make Your New Library More Functional, 
More Beautiful — For Substantially Less Money’ 


If you plan to build a new library, or mod- 
ernize your present one, check this partial 
listing of recent VMP Steel Library Book- 
stack and Equipment installations. Find the 
library, big or small, nearest you. Then go 
see the functional beauty of VMP Steel Book- 
stacks, Carrel Units, and Conveyor Units. 












Free-standing U-Bar bracket shelves. 


Partial Listing of Recent VMP Library 
Bookstack and Equipment Installations. 


1. University of Houston, Houston, Texas. 

2. Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

3. Texas College of Arts & Industries, Kingsville, 
Texas. 


4. Lane Medical Library, Stanford University, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


U-Bar shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 


Learn how VMP Steel Bookstacks give maxi- 
mum space utilization. Enjoy their smart 


modern ap niga Certainly ~~ have much 5. University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 

to gain in new construction or modernization 6. U. S. Supreme Court Building, Washington 
by taking advantage of VMP’s vast experi- DC. ; : 
ence — without obligation. DEPT. sL9 7. Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tenn. 


irmini FREE: 
Virginia Metal Products Corp. Illustrated brochure describing bookstacks. Just write 


“‘Bookstack”’ on letterhead or card and mail today. 
1112 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 
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COMPANY 














FirtH Fioor ... . Rea BuILDING 
704 SECOND AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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YEAR’S TWO NEW 
PICTURE-HISTORIES 


Pictorial History of the 


BIBLE and | 
CHRISTIANITY 7 
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er This year—the 500th anniversary of the Gutenberg P 
~ Bible—YEAR offers your readers a special title: a Volt 
ie :# Pictorial History of the Bible and Christianity. Here  )—— 
. pce innit  sIGIONS in YEAR’s universally appealing picture, caption and 
ae 4 AT RELI ; < fa ; 
is 1 p's GRE! text formula, are the cherished stories of the Old and 
rem New Testaments, the life of Christ, the growth and 
Es spread of Christianity traced up to the present day 
2 . . . plus survey-histories of all the religions of the 
, ie i= world. Over 1,000 striking pictures, 125,000 words. 
ee Reverently edited with the cooperation of every 
oa 4 major faith and denomination. Introduction by Albert 
PS i= Schweitzer. Forewords and statements by church 
ei leaders. $7.95 
bias 
>» 
' Sia 
aes 
ts: 1952 
c =. ’* 
te ANNUAL EDITION 
ie: 
>= 
: = —the latest volume (fifth) of YEAR’s popular annual 
12’ pictorial histories of current events. This fascinating 
t 2S picture and text record of a news-filled year contains 
ae many new features and, like previous editions, is sure 
+ ¥4 to please your readers of all ages. 1,000 outstanding 
>> news photographs and 75,000 words of concise, read- 
By able captions and text capture all important world 
and national news events and personalities. “. . . ex- 
cellent coverage,” “emphatically recommended,” “ex- 
tremely popular,” write historians, educators, and 
librarians. Cross-indexed —an invaluable reference. 
Handsomely bound in durable linen. Foreword by 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche. $6.95 _— 
SPECIAL Order both of YEAR’s newest volumes (or any two of the previous annual 
picture-histories) and receive absolutely free a copy of YEAR’s 1948 First Annual 4 
Edition (or, if you wish, the 1949 Edition). Order any four of YEAR'’s six publica- 
FREE OFFER tions and receive without additional charge, both the 1948 First Edition and the 
1949 Edition—the full set of six books for the price of four. Library discounts. 
Write today for further details, or order direct from: 
THE ANNUAL PICTURE - HISTORY 





Dept. SL, 11833 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 
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